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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


The NEXT DATE for sending in WORKS for the EXAMINA- 
TION for admission to the Acuiemy Schools of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture is WEDNESDAY, November 1. 

All —— can be obtained on tion to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy, Pi 








By Order, 
FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 








Lectures. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kine’s COLLEGE 


janetion with the CARPENTERS” COMPANY). 
ct wit e a 
ara a FREE LECTU 





a 


Gdurational. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her 
MFETINGS for the Reading and Discussion of Works of 
Th lish Literature on WEDNESDAY, Uctober i, at 7.45 p.m, and on 








PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. “Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








'HURSDAY, Uctober 12, at 11.15 a.x. Subject: * ‘Browning, A Death 
n the Desert.’ All oa os sae 1 receive —143, 
King Henry’ 8 Road, Lo 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 
u ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
in DECEMBER 5. 6. and 7.—For culars and scheme of Scholar- 
ships apply to THE SEORETARY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. late Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 








A COURS RES, y 
oon — on “Three "Centuries ae ane Development in 
, and France, c. 
ee will be delivered b ca 
ARTHUR &TRATTON, A.R.LB.A 

on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7.30, commencing OCTOBER 1 12. 

Tickets of Admission can be THE 
SECKETARY, King’s College, Strand. 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWBS, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. Careful training. Most successful 
methods of teaching all the subjects of a sound education. French 
aud German ae a speciality. Classics and preparation for 








‘(HE POLYTECHNIC, 307-311, Regent St., W. 


A COURSE of THIRTY-TWO LECTURES ON 
DICKENS AND THACKERAY 
will be given by 
A. C. GUTHKELCH, M.A. 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOONS ut 3 o'clock. 
Fees: Michaelmas Term (12 Lectures) 12s. 6d. 
Lent T 


‘erm (12 Lectures) 12s, 6d. 
Easter Term (8 tures) 78. 6d. 
Whole Course (32 Lectures) = 


Single Lecture 
A leaflet giving the subjects of the Lectures, - ‘will be forwarded 
x application to 
KOBERT MITCHELL, Director of Education. 








Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001, 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Gol. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Tensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants neaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBER TP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 

ned, ent Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Epler is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon fed that, of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for — pries that he or she is engaged in the sale of 





who thus contribute secure priority 
of conaideration int the event of their needing aid from the Institution, 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
25. and the Women 201. per annum eac 
The “ Royal ye Pension Fund, ” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
eee . Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Be lly ge pwd previfes ne Oe One Man, 251. semy One 
, and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
7 = died on ‘April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
ughout the whole Re period of the = for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
re Staunch supporter of this Institution. 
oo —— ithe —_— = the sift of a oe late Mr. 
hal e employes of that firm have mary 
<e election to its benefit: ee - 
Herbert Lloyd _-~™ Fund” provides 251. eer annum for 
one man, in gy and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


who died May 12, 1899, 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1&s.. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Cupital, 30,0001. 
A UE INVESTMENT 
Offered to coe Booksellers and their Assistants. 
eA zonn 4 o- or woman of ears -five can invest = sum of Twenty 
— in the following shvantages > ceciemaiaamtaanien 
FIRST, om from want in time of adversity as long as need 











SECOND. P 
TH IRD. Medical Advioe ay a in Old AEE; a 
shire FOURTH. ‘nt Country (Abbots ‘iangey. Hertford- 
and medical 


Ts, with gard: 
sedate free = in ‘addition to enann _ 
ied H. A contribution towards funeral expenses when it i» 
se All these are availabl rt he Memb also 
SEVE es or widows and young child ren. ae ed 
ete ba The » payment of he subscriptions confers an absolute 
efits in ull cases of 


pm dT e Ss tary, Mr. PHI 
BURROW ES Baormation ap apy, ey he Secretary, Me PHL EU. 








desired. High and most healthy ition, large 
oe Lt pos 8 


AGRICULTOR: AL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Trainingfor Home or Colonies. College Farm . 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Oarpentr, io enemy and Shooting = Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Get P. 











GEAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 

(On the Board of Saetinn! 8 List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built 5 School Premises standing in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





PILE PS YX. 
COLTHURST aoaee. yanzona, pgm od EDGE. 
Under the M e David Lewis Colony.) 





Home Life, edie Oare, and 8 met: Gaaeane for BOYS SU B- 
JECT TO EPIL’ Terms oF —Further particulars may 
be obtained toy Tae DIRECTOR, “The lony, Alderley Kdge. 


THE ATHENAUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








([PRANSVAAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 
Applications are invited for the post of panoramas OF 
PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS at the above College. lary 8002. 
(ight hundred pounds) per annum. Duties begin o TEDRUARY, 


_» on particulars may he obtained from THE HIGH COM- 
MISSLONER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 72, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 8.W.. with whom applications, with ten (10) 
copies of testimonials, particulars of candidate's age, and a medical 
a of geod health, must be lodged on or before MON DAY, 

ctober 23, i 


(itr OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Applications are invited for the position of MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Salary 2501. per annum. The person appointed will be requ jired to 
devote the whole of his time to his duties during the Scho: ol 'Nerms, and 
to be subject to the general di of the Medical 
Superintendent. The appointment in the fret’ instance will be for 
one year, the person ey aged to be eligible for reappointaent for a 
second and a third year, but not longer. 

Form of as may be obtained from the undersigned. 

UR PALMER, Secretary = _nmnantinn. 

Education Seema Edmund Street, October 2, 1 


Cry OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
0 


COUNCIL CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED to teach Engineering 
Subjects. Salary 100/. to 1601. per annum, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Forms of application, which must be returned at once, may be 














ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, om, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
ions, Secretaries, a. Introduced for Home and Abroad. 
with full information, gratis 
on application Tporeonal: or by letter), cratins requirements. Uflive 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. ‘Tel. 1827 C 








PUCATION (choice of SOROOLS and TUTORS 
gratis). 


PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVEKSITY TUTORS, 
Sent (free of charge) to parents on receipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, ae, POWELL & SMITH, School Agents. 

Established 1833.) 


34, Bedford Street, me. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate tateomeatios | relative to 
the CHVICE of SCHOOLS for BUYS or GIRLS 
UTORS in England or Abre ‘oad 
are tanited, to call upon or sen ua fel raed particulars to 
ESssR3S. GABBITA! Gé& 


who for onda fort recat have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 

Advice is given free of charg 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, w. 


SS ahould red book and all interested in the subject 
4%) should read a k by one who cured himself after suffering 

ears. STAMMERIN ITs hy igi 4 and REMINIS 
te OES OF A STAMMKEER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











Situations Warcant. 
([HE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


LECTORER IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 
ications are invited for the position of LMCTURER in 
EN. ISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ata salary of 3501. per annum, 

subject to a deduction ‘of 74 per cent for Endowment vhpaaeerpes 
Full as to duties and conditions of appoint be 
obtained from THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QULENSLA D, 

a Strand, London, W.( 

plications must reach the istrar, The pe oy 4 of Queens- 
wand Brisbane, not later than DE EMBER 1, 1911, to ensure which 
they should be in time to catch the ‘Laveen mail leaving 


London on October 27, mu 
F. W. 8. CUMBGAR STEWART, Registrar. 
The University, AR 2.4 August 21, 1911 








aman POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


e GOVERNORS invite applications for the ts of (a) LEC. 
TURES R IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE for the Final Examination of 
the London Un evesetiy 7 Artse—One Evening a Week. (b) LEC- 

TUREK ay § a MAN—Two Fvenings a Week. 
pane must have an Honours Degree 
Particulars ~~ -yro7 be had 
and forms of application may 
of THE SECKETARY. 





1 from the undersigned. 
NU. ARTHUR PALMER, Socosinny of Education. 
Education Dest. Edmund Street, Uctober 2, 1911 


RATHMINES URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
CO. DUBLIN. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
The PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE invite applications for the 
position of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Female). 

Applicants should have experience of unite Library Work, and 
have a knowledge of the Classification aud Catulogaing of Books, and 
be able to use the Typewriter. 

Salary 601. per auuum, rising by annual increments of 51. to 801. per 
annum. 

Canvassing will disqualify. Candidates may, however, forward 
Germ ae applications and testimonials to each member of the Library 

‘ommiti 

plications, stating age, and giving -_- Particulars of experience, 
with coves of not more than three recen in 
endor: * Assistant Librarian,” ma he avaed at my office on “or 
before ¢ OCTOBER 14,1911. FF, P. FAWCETT, — as the Vouncil. 

Town Hall, Rathmines, co. Dublin, 0 Vetober 


ATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 

















There is a VACANCY on the LIBRARY STAFF for an 
ASSISTANT with a thorough knowledge and experience of Classifi- 
cation and first-class Reference Library Work. A Young Man, 23 to 
26 years of age, preferr Commencing salary, 120l.a year. Further 


details on application to 
. oe OHN BALLINGER, M.A., Librarian. 
Aberystwyth, October 4, WL. 








Situations Wanted. 
({RADUATE of OXFORD in Classical Honours 


seeks postas SECKETARY to an Educational Committee, or as 
Librarian or Curator to a Literary or Artistic Body. Long experience 
inteaching. Excellent references. Marr ~_? _ 1816, Athenzum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





— + VARSITY MAN, of Literary tastes, 
roficient in German and French, seeks POSITION with 
PUBLISHING FIRM. Would give probationary service without 
Fala Mi nt consider. oe of capital.—Reply R. J. D., 
50, Lincoln's ‘inn Fields, V 





OUNG MAN well read, with literary ability, 
desires post as ASSISTANT or SFCRETARY to Literary 
Man. Knowledge of Shorthand and Typing. Would om t very 
moderate salary.—Apply ori 1814, Athenwum Press, ream 6 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





IBRARIAN, with highest references, desires 

4 CHANGE. Varied experience and exceptional qualificetions. 

Graduate. Languages. Moderate salary, or would accept Assistant- 
ship.—Box 1815, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
gna —— (Stenographer: ist), seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Lite ransiation, or kindred duties. 

Kecretaryahip in in Publghing’ House Tonse ll A asses —Apply JAMES, 
Cintra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill 
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Miscellaneous. 
XPERT SHORTHAND-TYPIST, of good 
led experien 


vari ce, in free after 6 ¥.x. te 
Duplicating. Press 


ork 
Ra direct from Yictation. 


+ yp Typing (or a9 v ork, 1s.—Miss PARK, 73, Elgin Avenue, ayer 


1,000 ; Poetry, 1s. 


IRANSLATIONS.—ITALIAN GENTLEMAN 


Paive it, Pesresl. ight years’ experience, TRANSLATES 
5 of ony portance, from and into English, Utalian, and 
reece —E. f PoBCo! 28, Paddington Green, London, W. 


Ui iriten Moe RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on a. Excellent 








peinenie’s, =: = B., oy P Athene Bream’s 


Buildings, Chan —e Lane, 
ARTNERSHIP.—An opportunity ocours for e 


Gentleman ites and connexion 
SHARE inan id-cotablished and nigh-class PUBLISHING iOUsi 
by s+ ING 6.008 of ital; security given.—Particulars 
ee ton H. A. MONORIEFF, St. Paul's Chambers, 19, Ludgate 


OTICE TO AUTHORS. a who are 
peel py 1 with their sales or the thei work 
should consult a Literary Consultant—Mr. STAN OPE ow. SPRIGG, 
former Editor ot Cassell’s and the Windsor Magazine, and for some 











terary Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. 
Adres Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, C. Practical help 
HE SURREY LITERARY AGENCY.— 


Eh gy FY “pepert advice give 
revised. r ice given. 
= fuil Fe Docksley, Presburg 
jurrey. 


RABE COINS end | MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or *in; ~ 
PURCHASED at the BEST MARKET PRICES 

h.—SPINK & S08. Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 8, 
Piccadilly. London, W. (close to Piecadiliy Circus). 


GUETHARY (Pyrenees), close to St. Jean de 
Luz and Biarritz. TO LET (from JRocumber, comfortable 

FURNISHED VILLA. fees view on the Sea. Two —_ 
soe, dining-room, six bedrooms, bathroom, ectste Bet garage, 
it garden.—Apply to M. E. MANEUVRIER, 19, Rue Richer, 8. 


Manuscripts criticized, 
Moderate fees. Write 
Road, New Malden, 








wing- 


ESSRS. J. I. DAVIS, B.A.&(Cantab.), and 

G. M. ORIOLI, Antiquarian, Boctesiiess have published 

L— first CATALOGU nabula, English, French, 
and Italian Literature Bight teenth Century illustrated Books, &c.. 
= oS will be pl to |. post to any address, on 
pplication to them at 3, Via Vecchietti, Florence, Italy. 


BoOKS— ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 

BOOKS on = A subject SUPPLIED. The most pet Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and -s iF CATALOGUE. I make a 
— Fe Ce selected 


an. 
list I particu want 
8 _— i Bookehop, J0 _— Bright yom 
rmingham.—Boo! ldine Poets, Church- 
hill, 3,vols. 1844 ; Ohaucer, 6 a 1845 or 1852; or 151. for a Set, 53 vols. 








BeCkKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


CATALOGUE No. 330 (SEPTEMBER, 1911) 
NOW READY, 

Containing many New and Attractive Lines in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limirep, 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Authors’ Agents. 


AY: THORS. —A well-known MAGAZINE 
perme ond PUBLISHER'S READER ann to ADVISE 
tg oe Success secured. — EDITOR, care of 

fronie 8, a De, Strend. W 





[5 AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1878. 
interests of Authors capably 

Publishing Arra rrange. MiSs. Be placod with. Publishers. ee Teatt 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 








HE | AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
ond pine MSS. for ouiy publication. terary Hy + “ 
all wy deait th by experts wh¢ oF Authors’ interest firs 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement’s Inn, W.0. 








UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. — one People’s 

Refreshment House Association, Ltd., 90 Licensed 

Inns. Ask for List and Take 1. SHARES." ry A. cent paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 








Type-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tri Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 
Arts, London). Researc' Revision, Shorth: SOAMBRIDGE 
TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, FLATS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN pT complete accuracy, 9d. 
1,000 words. ear Oarbon Copies References to wall 
known Writers.—M. STUART, "Allendale, | Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. 
Higher Locok ban Cont 3d. References to well 


G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gard 
YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 
TYPED by the Daughter of a well-known Literary Man. Prose, 
1s. 3d. per 1,000 words. Poetry, 1s. 6d. per 1,000 words, paper included. 
Carbon Copies at lower rate.—Rox 1784, Athensum Press, 13, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


TY PE- -WRITING of every description care- 

omy and prom ly {recused a6 at noe Fomingeon ton Bek = 
Palmeira. Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. : 
ACCURATE TYPE-WRITING.—General MS. 


per Pl words. Technical MS., Plays, Carben Cortes 
ive re prosape attention. — NORA 








per 1,000 words, 
own own Authors Oxford 











uplicati 


RT oe recei 
ICKINS WN, 1. Becki Gardens, Ilf 


» a ee ae S EE RR. 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 











Catalogues. 


OOKS, BOOKS.—New Books at Store Prices, 
Second-hand at cheapest rates. State wants. CATALOGUES 
Books sent anywhere, and large orders in tin-lined cases. 


issued. 
Books t. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge (Eng.). 


Sales bn Auction. 


Rare, Valuable, and Standard Books, including a Collection 
of Early Works on the Occult Sciences. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. wit _ SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chance 
TUKSDAY, October 10, and tres Following Dag at 1 aie 
RARE, VALUABLE, and STAN RD comprising an 
extensive Collection of Early Works a ‘the Occult Sciences, 
including Books on Demonology and Witchcraft, Magic, Alchemy, 
—_ Wo E- Steganogr«phy, =e Books of roverbs, &e., 

th curio 
Te pene 5b Oxford, Coloured "Plates, 2 a —an extra- 
cong of Pennant’s London, extended to 6 vols., 4to—Uwen 
ones’s Alhambra, 2 vols.—A small Library of Architectural Books— 
ssues from the Doves, Vale, and_other Modern Presses—Villon 
Editions de Luxe and Library 
Editions of 

vols.—Dictionary of 


Corgat, &c., 
National Biography. 68 vols.—The Oriental Translation Fund, $7 Vols. 
—Botanical an a tory Books—a Seaenen of Works = 
French Literature (the Froverth of a GENTLEMAN, deceased) ; 
LIBRARY of the late K. DICEY, Esq. panevel from Gray's i 
Square), by order of the Executors, &c 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








8 vol 











Miscellaneous Books, including the Economic Library of the 
late Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. (removed from 
Hayward’s Heath by Order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, oneets Iane, W.C., 
EDN Lon. October 18, and Two Followin; page. atl ? clock, the 
b LIBRARY, comprising a complete Set of the Statistical Society's 


Journal from 1838 to 1910, in 75 vols, — The poenemie Journa 
vols. 1-19, 1891-1910 — Books on Political and Social Economy, 
p mem 29 Bonking, pate, a including the Wolciugs of Lord 
oporrend ee many others—also OTHER 
PROPERTIES. | eee T cal and Antiquarian Works— 
Set of the tions, 40 vols. — Nagler’s 
Kinstler- can by on the Fine Arts— 
solvyns’ Costume of Ingis.—First Biitions and_ Books illustrated by 
Cruikshank — Autograph ums — Libr: — of 
8 ‘Authors — a a Selection of Modern ks from the 
Library of a Reviewer, &c. 





es on application. 





Valuable Law Books, Mahogany Bookcases, ec. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & Co. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at state Rooms, 115, Ch ry Lane, t the 
OF OCTO OBER. V ALUABLE | LAW BOOKS. yi the 
LibRan RY of T. SH, Esq., retiring from Practice removed 
from N uare, yt Inn), ‘nd that. Pd R. HO ELL, Esq., 
comoriaing ‘o Comptete Sets of the Law R oO handsome 
Mah Glazed B t+ 1 Library and Office Furniture. 
Catalogues are preparing. 








REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS in all 
Regular Monthly and 8; - 
ey Soe wy 

free. SIEGLE& 








ATALOGUE No. 55.—Drawings by Ruskin, 

me Prout, &. rh. Liber Stu: diem, and other fine 

‘Mezzotints b David Lucas after Constable—Japanese 

— ae ks— Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence. we WARD 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





Piven EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ted by G. ws Dicloens, Thackeray, Raver, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
G. and R. Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 

choicest Collection offered? for Hale in the World. CATA 

Es issued and sent post free lication. Books Bought.— 
WALTER TB T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





oe AUCTION ROOMS. 
ESTABLISHED 1760. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 

CURIOS and WEAPONS from the CONGO, 
including Wooden and Ivory Fetishes, Ivory Charms, Masks, Knives, 
Axes, Ivory War Trumpets, Ivory Armlets—Burmese and Indian 
Curios, including a grotesque ee ge Head surmounted b; 
| cage Weapons received from St. Matthias, Admiralty, 
Buka, Bougamville Islands in the Southern Pacific—a nor 
Collection of Ancient Silver Inca Idols—Ancient Clay Figures from 
the interior of Columbia—Two Eesrtien Mummies—a Collection of 

other Arms—Oriental Curios, and Miscellaneous 


I 
Mr... J.C. STEVENS will offer the above Property by AUCTION 
his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, om don, WC - 
apoli oa. & prior 10 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 


Es 








Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4VE will SELL by AUCTION, {at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C., on M 23, and Fou 


the Property of M rom the Collection of 
ie Sir THOMAS DRE R.H.A.; the Property of Mrs. on oe 
KRIS, and other Le, comprising Historical and Topo. 
an hical bt ng illustrated Works— Botany 
ere : 1 efooks" relating to _—_ —- Tracts. 
eologica: Won relating ndon — Architecture — 
Scientific Publications — Magazines and Periodicals -- nae 
Pee he of esteemed Aut! thors—Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, &e.; 
— Dickens—Oscar Wilde — Whistler — Swinburne, &.— 
Writings Aberdeen Printing—Heraldic Works—Engravings—A uto- 
iters, &c.; Claude, Liber Veritatis, 3 vols. ; Hasted’s Kent, 
4 vols. folio, and 12 vols. 8vo; Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols, : 
Dibdin' 's Tour in France and Germany, with the extra Set of Etchings 
by Lewis, 3 vols., &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by avons, at their penal No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.U., DNESDAY, Nov vember 1, and Followi 
— at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWI NGS (Frame 
and in the re including the COLLEUTION of the late 
JAMES 8. BUR. tsq., of Boe ger, Ashford, Kent, comprising 
Engravings and Woodcuts ts by Old Masters, {including many important 
and rare Specimens of the Works of A. Diirer, A. as r= aoe 
Antonio and School, H. Aiiagponee, H. 4 Beha: 
Lucas van Leyden, larael vy; ‘Sch —_~ 
several are impressions Fans in the Mariette. Aylesford, Sir P. 
Lely, Esdaile, Morant, Fountaine-Walker, and other famous’ Collec: 
tions—Ktchin; ut 
ertue, 


> rde i. Fa 
&c., and MODEKN MTCHINGS including a few by C. Méryon, the 
Property of A. A. DE PASS, Esq., of Cliffe House, Falmouth, com- 
Hopom Mezzotint and Stipple Purteaite, after Sir J. Keynolds, J, 
oppner, Sir A. Vandyck, and others by different Engravers—Mezzo- 
tints, after Kembrandt, including a brilliant Proof of The Ship. 
builder, by C. H. Hodges— Fancy 8u jects of the French School, after 
Frago' , A. Watteau, &c., oe in proof state—other Properties 
comprising Modern Etchings, by D. Cameron, Herbert Dicl 
and Muirhead Bon ee Prints, in Colours, after H. Alken—and 
an eure Series of Pen-and-Ink Sketches, by Charles Keene, 
being the Original Sketches for Illustrations in Punch. 
Catalogues may be had. 





May be viewed two days prior. 





Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
Grosvenor Square, and other Properties. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, October 26, and Foliowing Day. at ten minutes 
past 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, includin 
above Valuable Library, comprising Library Editions of Stan 
Works in Fiction, studing Taree Pa y, Travel, &c.—valuable Natural 
History Works, including lates ‘aper Set of — Botanical 
Cabinet, in full morocco— irds of Asia, and other Bird 

3— Presentation Copies ae Mork with Queen Victoria's Auto- 
rep Inscriptions—Works illustrated by on e Cruiks! 

W. Rowlandson—Works of Lewis Carroll, including some 
presentation copies, and many other valuable items of which ‘urther 
particulars will be given in future advertisement. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





BY KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
By direction of FRANK BELLVILLE, Esq., following 
the Sale of the House. 
19, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W., 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE, 
Including Old English and French Furniture, Stuart, Chippendale, 
Louis XV. and XVI. Chairs, Fauteuils, Side Tables, Cabinets, 
Bureaux, Chests, Mirrors, Screens—a French Clock by Balthazar, 
with Dresden Figures in an Arbour—Statuary, Bronzes, Porce- 
lain, Boudoir Pianoforte, by Bechstein—a fine Example in Oil, of 
Richard Westall, R.A., representing Cupid and Psyche, 2lin. 
by 16in.—rare Mezzotint Engravings, including ‘Juvenile 
Navigators’ and ‘Children playing Soldiers,’ after Morland, by 
Ward and Keating—other well-known but scarce Prints, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, &c., some in Colour by Wilkin, J. R. Smith, 
Vendramini, Cardon, Dixon, Samuel Cousins, and F. Ragon— 
Japanese Colour Prints—Old French Genre pean er ret 
Anne Marqueterie, and other Bed 
Mahogany Wardrobes—Brass Bedsteads ak “Bedding—Turkey 
and other Carpets—and useful Miscellanea, which Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL 

by AUCTION, on ba a ne October 25, on the 

Premises as above, at 1 o'c K precisely, in conjunction with 

Messrs. MABBETT & EDGE. . view ose days prior ae 10 to 5 

o'clock. _ Catalogues free of Messrs. BET rk E Estate 

Agents, Mount Street, W., or of the y oh B, nett offices, 
20, Y Hanover Square, W. 








By Order of the Trustees of the late Mr. ELLIS LEVERS 
Marriage Settlement. 
MOUNT ROYAL, COLWYN BAY. 


Most attractive Sale of a Valuable Collection of Oil Paintings, 
Water-Colour Drawings, Proof Engravings and Etchings— 
a well-selected Library of 500 Books—and the superior 
Household Appointments now in the above Residence. 


R. F. A. DEW is favoured with Instructions 
by the Trustees, as above, * SELL by AUOTION, on the 
Premios and in a Marquee to rected close to the Residence, on 
10, 11, and 12, the exceptionally vareelie COLLECTION 
ot PAINTINGS, PROOF ENGRAVINGS and Gs—a Lib 
of over 500 well selected Books, together with ae o_o Househol 
Appointments. 
| to commence 12 noon each day. 
On view ‘with bm only) on SATURDAY, the 7th, and 
MONDAY, the 9th 
a Catalogues of hy ~ Llewelyn Chambers, Colwyn Bay. 
'e 
The late Mr. Ellis Lever was a well-known Collector of Oil Paintings, 
Water-Colour Drawings, and Engravings, and he spared no expense IR 
enpting together what is avery collection. 
are also worthy of special notice. 











Magazines, “er. 


SECOND EDITION. Price 2s. 6d. n 
(\ATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASIS 


By B. C. NIXON, M. E. a and H. CUNLIFFE. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, London ; and of all Booksellers. 
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genes OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 
No. 247, OOTOBER, 1611. Price 3. 


Notes on ae Toenranes Act, =. + of be 
Bradshaw, F.A.8. F.1.A., Actuary of the Imperial Li Rk 
Company y of ‘Canada, Toronto. Abstract of the Savenien on the 


preceding. 
Legsl Notes.” “By a ad Rhys Barrand, F.1.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Institute of Actuari 
Original Tables. 
The Life Companies of the United Kingdom (extracted from the 
Parliamentary Returns for 1910) 
London: C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 





HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., OCTOBER 6, contains :— 
THR Tonrosn OF THE ARCHITECTURAL COM- 
= OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 


THE STORY OF THE BRIDGE.—VIII. (illustrated). 
PRESIDARTS ADDRESS: ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 


ION. 
ARCHITECTS AND GARDE 1% 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION 
TIMBER IN ROOF COVERINGS (with Diagrams). 
COLOURING OF WO 
nEiarences CONCRETE WITHOUT MOULDS (illus- 


rated). 
“THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
Py APPOINTMENT OF AN ARBITRATO. 
MASTER PAINTERS’ CONVENTION AT DERBY. 
aa Ty ONS 
sTA eooee, jAND BALLROOM, 10, CARLTON HOUSE 


D yg: TO THE BURLINGTON ARCADE. 
55 AND 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 

BRID ES AT AVIGNON AND TOLEDO. 
ADDITIONS, BALHAM ee ae CLUB. 
at ~<a HALL: A.A. SILVER DAL PRIZE 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of 
all Newsagents. 


Sam 
cc} 














WORKS BY 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 

‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 


ECLIPSES 


A Sketch of the most interesting 
Circumstances connected with 
the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient 
and Modern Times. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R/A.S. 


** The booklet deserves to continue in pularity. 


‘It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrsp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON'S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE RUBBER PLANTER'S NOTE-BOOK. 
A Handy Book of Reference on Para Rubber Planting. With Hints on the Maintenance of 
Health in the Tropics, and other general indeeedtiion of Ceitity to the Rubber Planter. Specially 
designed for use in the Field. Compiled from the most reliable and modern sources by FRANK 
BRAHAM, F.R.G.S. With Diagrams and Photographs. Feap. 8vo, price about 2s. 6d. net. 


(Just ready. 
THE ART OF AVIATION. 
A Handbook upon Aeroplanes and their Engines, with Notes upon Propellers. ROBERT 
W. A. BREWER, A.M. Pp C.E., M.I.M.E., Fellow of the Society of Engineers ‘coud Medallist), 
Member of the Institution of Automobile Engineers. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
294 pages. With numerous [Illustrations and dimensioned Drawings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE GAS ENGINE. 
Comprising a Practical Treatise on Internal Combustion Engines. For the use of agin Builders, 
Engineers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engineering Students, Users of Internal Combustion 
Engines, and others)s By HERMAN HAEDER, Civil Engineer, Wiesbaden. Translated 
from the German, with the addition of numerous useful Tables and other matter, by W. M. 
HUSKISSON, AML E.E. 330 pages, with over 500 Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 18s. net. 
[Just published. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Handbook for the use of Electrical Engineers, Students, and Operators. By JAMES 
ERSKINE MURRAY, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., M.LE.E. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
400 pages. 190 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


CRUSHING AND GRINDING MACHINERY PRACTICE. 
A Handbook on the Machinery used in Crushing and Grinding Operations on all classes of 
materials. By THOS. G. MARLOW, Author of ‘Drying Machinery and Practice.’ With 
numerous Tables, Plates, and Illustrations. [Jn preparation. 


THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 
By HENRY C. ADAMS, A.M. Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E., M.R.San.Inst., &c. 
132 pages. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [Just published. 


BRICKS AND TILES (RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON). 
Originally written by EDWARD DOBSON. Twelfth Edition, fully Revised. With New 
Chapters by ALFRED B. SEARLE, Cantor Lecturer on‘ Brickmaking,’ &c. 260 pages. Small 
crown 8vo, ‘‘ Weales Series,” 38. ; extra cloth binding, $s. 6d. [Just published. 


MARINE STEAM TURBINES. 
Forming the Supplementary Volume to ‘Marine Engines and Boilers.’ By Dr. G. BAUER, 
Director of the Vulcan Works, Stettin, and O. LASCHE, Director of the A.E.G. Turbine Works, 
Berlin ; assisted by E. LUDWIG and H. VOGEL. Translated from the German and Edited by 
M.G. 8. SWALLOW. With 103 Illustrations and Tables. 230 pages. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN SIMPLIFIED. 
Diagrams, Tables, and other Data for Designing and Checking accurately and speedily. By 
JOHN C. GAMMON, B.Sc. Eng. (London), Assoc. City Guilds Institute, Member of the 
Concrete Institute, Assistant Engineer, Public Works Department, India. - With an Introduction 
by H. KEMPTON DYSON, Secretary of the Concrete Institute, Demy 4to, cloth, with 
Thumb Index, 10s. 6d. net. [Just published, 


SEWERAGE SYSTEMS. 
Their Design and Construction. A Practical Treatise upon the ss ag of the Design, Con- 
struction, and Maintenance of Town Sewerage Systems, with examples of existing works. By 
HUGH §S. WATSON, A.M. Inst.C.E., with Legal Notes by ELIDYR B. HERBERT, Barrister- 
at-Law. 330 pages. Illustrated by 150 Diagrams and Working Drawings. Royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


MILK AND CREAM TESTING AND GRADING DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
For School, Farm, and Factory. By G. SUTHERLAND THOMPSON, F.RS.Ed., Late 
Government Dairy Expert, South Australia. Crown 8vo, price about 5s. net. [Just ready. 


URDU READER (GRADUATED) FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 
Containing Urdu Alphabet, Lists of Useful Words, Simple Grammatical Exercises (Urdu and 
Denoaieed Urdu), together with a complete Vocabulary ot all the Urdu Words occurring in the 
text. By Major F. R. H. CHAPMAN. 186 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


[Just published. 
THE PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


A Practical Manual on its Construction and Management. For the use of Owners and Users of 
Steam Engines generally. By WM. DYSON WANSBROUGH. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


REFRIGERATION, COLD STORAGE, AND ICE- pease. 
A Practical Treatise on the Art and Science of Refrigeration. J. WALLIS-TAYLER, 
A.M. Inst.C.E. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. he ey 0, iii 10s. 6d. net. 


[Nearly ready. 
NOTES ON PUSHTU GRAMMAR. 
By Major A. D. COX, 69th Punjabis. Together with an Appendix coutaledng, all the .“"" 
‘“Sentences” and “ Passages for Translation” set by the Peshawar Board xaminers. 
pages, crown 4to, cloth, 12s. net. [Just vublicked. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7, Stationers’ ‘Hall Court, E.C., and 121a, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lro. 


Direct the attention of Readers to the following 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS : 


JOHN LAVERY AND HIS WORK 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. 


With a Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Illustrated with 12 Reproductions in Colour and 24 Collotypes. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
Large Paper Edition limited to 170 Copies, with 20 Hand-painted Photogravure Plates in duplicate, black and sepia. 5/. 5a. net. 


Like Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Lavery has achieved fame as an artist not merely in the United Kingdom but in every part of the world. His pictures are 
to be seen at the Luxembourg and in the public galleries of Brussels and Munich, Vienna, and Venice, as well as in many towns in America. Like 
Mr. Brangwyn, again, he is one of the very few British painters who have been invited to contribute portraits of themselves to the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 

In this volume (similar in format to the volume on Mr. Brangwyn) Mr. Shaw-Sparrow furnishes a vivid and sympathetic record of Mr. Lavery’s 


remarkable career, devoting special attention to its earliest phase in Glasgow. It was, of course, asa member of the Glasgow School of Painting that Mr. 
Lavery first became known. Mr. Cunninghame Graham, an old friend of the artist and an early admirer of his work, contributes a preface of peculiar interest. 


N.B.—The above is a companion volume to 


FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK 


A few Large Paper Copies 
(5. 58. net) may still be had, 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. 


Published last October. 
Now in its Third Thousand. 


10s. 6d. net. 





HOW TO SEE ITALY BY RAIL 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN, Author of ‘Sicily, the New Winter Resort,’ ‘Queer Things 
about Egypt,’ ‘The Secrets of the Vatican,’ &c. With 160 Illustrations. Pocket 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net; Library Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


For the last twenty years Mr. Sladen has spent a great part of his time in Italy. The 
results of his experience he gives in the same practical fashion as he did in ‘Sicily, the 
New Winter Resort.’ His chapter about Railway Routes shows how to see every important 
place in the country, hardly ever going twice over the same line of rails. His chapters on 
scenery, architecture, painting, and sculpture — out all the most splendid examples 
which are to be found in each district after first giving the characteristics of Italian 
scenery and art. Lg | thus cleared the way, he treats each State sep ly, touchi 
lightly on its history, an 





discoursing on the outstanding features of the chief towns in his 

ctu ue and informing way. The advantage of this book is that the visitor going to 
Tealy will see exactly where to go for the things which interest him most, and will see the 
route he ought to follow, and what places can be most advantageously combined fora 
tour. 


ROWLANDSON’S OXFORD 


As depicted in his f Series of Drawings, 16 of which are here reproduced for the 
first time in facsimile from the Originals. With an Account of the ’Varsity Men of 
the Georgian Era by A. HAMILTON GIBBS (St. John’s College). 10s. 6d. net. 


Rowlandson’s drawings of Oxford are admitted masterpieces of humorous art, yet this 

selection from them will come as a =a surprise to many of his admirers, for they 

how 4 sates for architecture of which the old reproductions in aquatint gave little 
dication. They wiil delight all lovers of Oxford no less than all lovers of Rowlandson. 





THE ROSE AND THE RING 


By W. M. THACKERAY. With 12 Full-Page Plates in Colour and 50 Illustrati 
in the text by J. R. MONSELL. Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. mies 


All lovers of nonsense in general, and of Thackeray’s nonsense in particular, will rejoice 
in Mr. Monsell’s new illustrations to this old masterpiece. One feels that Thackeray him- 
self would have been delighted with their charm and humour and dexterity. 


CHESTERTON DAY BY DAY 


Extracts from the Writings in Prose and Verse by G. K. CHESTERTON. Arranged 
in the form of a Calendar, with Additional Extracts for each of the Moveable Feasts. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
A new edition of the ‘ Chesterton Calendar,’ issued last year. 
** Well calculated to convince the doubter of Mr. Chesterton’s real claim to a niche 
somewhere near the Immortals.” — Liverpool Courier. 


THE LOVER’S CALENDAR 


Edited by Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of ‘ Kit’s Woman,’ ‘The Imperishable 
Wing,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The nature of Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s charming volume may best be gathered from her 
preface, which we give here in extenso. 

“In offering this anthology to the public I have tried to represent the whole course of 
Love, in its birth, its slow growth, its joyous fruition, and its inevitable sorrow. The 
history of Love, with its changing , corresponds to the course of the year, and this 
sequeuce I have sought to work out as closely as possible. Death, also, and the union of 
spirits after death, may make claim on the reader’s love of romance and adventure quite as 
powerful as the passionate love of those who are still on earth, and these two facts must 
enter into the calendar if the cycle of Love is to be complete. This epitome of a love 
history has been compiled during the last ten years in the hope that it may help all lovers, 
whether they are together or are divided by either Life or Death.” 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis has been fortunate in obtaining permission to include extracts 
from the poems of Mr. Swinburne and from most of the greatest writers of our time. 











COUCH FIRES AND PRIMROSE WAYS 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. A Volumeof Essays. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
These thoughtful and suggestive ls vy need no recommendation to the lover of belles 
lettres. They are printed and bound ina style similar to that of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
PR — (Chapman & Hall)and Mr. G. S. Street’s ‘People and Questions’ (Martin 
ecker). 


A HISTORY OF INLAND TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATION IN ENGLAND 


By EDWIN A. PRATT. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready in October. 
The first volume of a Series on ‘Our National Industries,” Edited by HENRY 
HIGGS, C.B. It deals with Railways in England, from the historical, industrial, and 
economical points of view. 


NORTH SEA FISHERS AND FIGHTERS 


By WALTER WOOD, Author of ‘Men of the North Sea,’ ‘ With the Flag at Sea, 
‘Survivors’ Tales of Great Events,’ &c. With 6 Illustrations in Colour and Peucil 
Sketches by FRANK H. MASON, R.B.A., as well as a large number of Photographs 
by the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this volume the author, Walter Wood, and the artist, Frank H. Mason, have success- 
fully combined to give an adequate idea of the conditions of modern trawling on the North 
banks, and at the same time to reproduce the romance and peril of the past. The 
change which has taken place in deep-sea fishing is comparable only with that of the 
British Navy, which to-day is different in all essentials from the navy of a quarter of a 
century ago. Colour and pencil drawings, excellently reproduced, and an abundant 
supply of Photographs taken during a period extending over many years, give an accurate 
and impressive idea of the development of the North Sea’s great industry ; while in the 
oe the historical and romantic associations of that famous stretch of water are not 
neglected. 


SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS 


LA =¢ a With 14 Pen-and-Ink Illustrations by J. L. C. BOOTH. 
3. 6d. net. 

A warm welcome is assured for these charming memoirs and character sketches, 
reprinted from Punch, and now illustrated by Mr. Booth. 


TEE SHOTS AND OTHERS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. With numerous Illustrations by E. W. MITCHELL. 


3s. 6d. net. 

All votaries of the game know Mr. Darwin as a golfer, but those who do not see the 
— have missed his ‘Tee Shots ’—those very readable little articles which 
he has been writing now for some years past. The best of them (largely revised) are to be 
found in this little volume, reinforced by other golfing sketches and essays—some of them 
of a practical nature. 


AN ANGLER AT LARGE 


By WILLIAM CAINE (“ W. Quilliam” of the Field), Author of ‘ Boom,’ ‘ The Revolt 
at Roskelly’s,’ &c. With a Frontispiece in Colour from a Drawing by George 
Sheringham. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Well known to a wide circle as the author of those remarkable novels, ‘Boom’ and 
‘The Revolt at Roskelly’s,’ Mr. William Caine is not less popular with readers of the 
Field as a writer on angling. It is in this capacity that he here whimsically and engagingly 
narrates and discourses. ‘An Angler at Large’ is good company. 


MY MOTOR BOOK 


By WALTER PULITZER, Author of ‘ A Cynic’s Meditations,’ &c. With numerous 
Illustrations by J. R. MONSELL. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. : 
It’s a scream from start to finish ! If you own a motor-car, have a friend who owns & 
motor-car, intend to own a motor-car, have ever seen a motor-car, you will enjoy reading 
the latest: exposition of the humours of motoring. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lro., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


6s. FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHI®.’ 


THE IRON WOMAN . Author of ‘Old Chester Tales,’ &c. By Marearet DEanp. 


This is undoubtedly Mrs. Deland’s masterpiece ; a powerful drama of human passion yet told with all the charm and delicacy of her ‘Dr. Lavendar’s People.’ 


THE NINE-TENTHS. 
JENNIE GERHARDT. 


CAVANAGH OF KULTANN. 











JAMES OPPENHEIM. 
THEODORE DREISER. 


JoAN SUTHERLAND. 
“‘ A very remarkable novel ; a fine piece of work which deserves to be read closely by all who would understand what our Empire is. 


--has much the same outlook as Mr. 
Kipling.”—Morning Post. 
VICTOR OLLNEE’S DISCIPLINE. By the Author of ‘ Hesper,’ &c. Hamun Gareanp. 
JANE DAWSON. By the Author of ‘ Ann Boyd,’ &e. Witt W. Harzex 


THE AMBASSADOR OF LOSS. ty tie Author of <The Philosphy ofa Don’. F. Amore 


“ What we may call ‘ The Don’ in action. The course of his love can be followed with interest, and reveals no little insight into the academic mind.”—Times. 





THE VACATION OF THE KELWYNS. By the Author of ‘The Kentons,’ &c. W. D. Howes. 
THE PRETENDER PERSON. By the Author of ‘The Involuntary Chaperon. ’ Marcaret CAMERON. 
NOBODY ’S. By the Author of ‘The Fruit of Desire.’ Vireria DEMAREst, 
PADRE IGNACIO. By the Author of ‘Lin McLean,’ ‘ Red Men and White.’ 2s, net. OwEN WIsTER. 
THE MANSION. By the Author of ‘The Story of the Other Wise Man.’ 2s. net. Henry Van Dyke 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 1870-1910. 
THE COMEDY AND TRAGEDY OF 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


EDWARD LEGGE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Peculiarly fascinating....there is much fresh material in the book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Legge has ransac ked for piquant detail all the chief sources of information with much effect.”—Times. (Preliminary Notice.) 
“A fairly balanced view of Napoleon III. and his consort. A story which is very human.”—Observer. 

** A beautiful book ....a very fine piece of work.”—THE COMTESSE E. DE POURTALES (an intimate friend of the Empress Eugénie). 


SOME CHEMIC AL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. [llustrated. By the Author of ‘The Chemistry of Commerce.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
Prof. R. K. Duncan. 


A LIVING WITHOUT A BOSS. A narrative study of rural industries. 4s. net. ANONYMOUS. 
CAMPING AND SCOUTING FOR BOYS. Illustrated. 6s. S. B. Grinnett and Dr. E. L. Swan. 
SPIRITISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. Prof. Ta. Fiournoy. 
CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Illustrated by 75 magnificent Plates, 7 in. by 9 in. 16s. net. Prof. G. W. RircHey. 
THE HOUSE OF HARPER, 1817-1912. Illustrated. 12s. net. J. Henry Harps. 
SERVING THE REPUBLIC. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Lt.-Gen. N. A. Migs, U.S.A. 
THE POWER OF TOLERANCE. By the Author of ‘Women, &c.’ 5s. net. Georce Harvey. 
THE BOY’S LIFE OF EDISON. Illustrated. 5s. net. Under Edison’s supervision by W. H. Meapowcrort. 
SURFACE JAPAN. With 20 Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. net. Don C. Serrz, 
COOK BOOK OF LEFT-OVERS. As. net. H. Crark and P. Ruton. 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 5s. net. F. W. Taytor, M.E. Sc.D. 
S8:0P MANAGEMENT. 5s. net. F. W. Tayzor, M.E. Se.D. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. Jew and recent Issues :— 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS and their Influence on the | CHEMICAL PHENOMENA IN LIFE. 
Civilization of Europe. Prof. F. CZAPEK, Prague University. 


Tilustrated. Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, Manchester University. | Discusses ‘the chemical origin of life.” 
= iant little book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 
REVOLUTIONS OF CIVILIZATION. The Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, Dean of Ripon. 
Many Illustrations. Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. | “ Singular clearness and fairness.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“Succinet, scholarly and suggestive.”—Observer. | 
THE BRAIN AND THE VOICE | THE BIRTH OF WORLDS AND SYSTEMS. 
: | Illustrated. Prof. A. W. BICKERTON. 
Illustrated. Prof. F. W. MOTT, M.D. F.RB.S. | « ; d stimulating.”—Ath 
‘*Much of the information will be a revelation.”—Nature. Interesting and stimulating.” —Atheneum. 
CRETE, the forerunner of Greece. | RELIGION AND ART IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
Maps, &c. Cc. H. HAWES, M.A., and H. BOYD HAWES, M.A. | Prof. ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A. 
“A fascinating story.”—Evening Standard, ** The authority of an expert.’ ’— Atheneum. 


Please Write for Illustrated Descriptive List. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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FROM CONSTABLE'’S 


LIST 





NOW READY. 


IN THE DAYS OF SERFDOM. 6s. 
Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER MAUDE. Leo Tolstoy 


THE LITTLE GREEN GATE. 55. (end smpresion) 
Stella Callaghan 


Daily Telegraph.—‘* It is by the —— manner of the author’s narration, her skilful delineation 
of the characters of her story, that Miss Callaghan most completely charms us.” 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES. 6s. 
Ford Madox Hueffer 


Observer.—‘‘ A brilliant piece of historical reconstruction...... Vivid and picturesque story...... It is 
beyond praise.” 


QUEED. (jth Impression.) 6%. Sydnor Harrison 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The story is engrossing all through and the scenes are powerfully dramatic.” 


THE LONG ROLL. (600 impression.) 6s. Mary Johnston 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A piece of writing of the rarest excellence.” 


PHOEBE AND ERNEST. 
PEOPLE OF POPHAM. 
MARRIAGE OF BARBARA. 6s. 

THE HONOURABLE PEGGY. (2nd Impression.) 68. 
THE BROKEN PHIAL. 6s. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 


BY THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘TIMES,’ 


AUTHOR OF ‘WAR IN THE EAST,’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Morning Post says of the book that ‘‘ The military correspondent of the Times confers a boon 
upon all who follow the trend of defence organization in the British Empire and who study the strategical 
problems of the day......an invaluable addition to our military history and one which should be read and 
studied by all who interest themselves in questions affecting His Majesty’s land forces.” 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA. «s. 
(Helene von Doenniges.) 


A New Edition of this famous Autobiography. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The author has poured out the whole of her pathetic history in her auto- 


NOVA SCOTIA. cs.cune. Beckles Willson 


PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION 
8s. 6d. net. Ellsworth Huntington 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 
NIETZSCHE AND ART.  ac.ca. net. 
A. M. Ludovici 
(3rd. Impression.) 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE. Go cane. 
Edmond G. A. Holmes 

SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN. | 12. ca. net. 
Adelaide J. L. Gosset 


(Illustrated.) 6S. 
(4th Impression.) 6S. 


Inez Haynes Gillmore 
Mrs. George Wemyss 
Frankfort Moore 

G. B. Lancaster 
Percy White 





7s. 6d. net. 


Edith Sichel 





THE 
GOVERNING FAMILIES 
OF BRITAIN. 
THE SEYMOUR FAMILY. és. net. 
A. AUDREY LOCKE, 


THE CAVENDISH FAMILY. és. net. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


Further volumes to follow. 


CHINA’S STORY: in Myth 
Legend, Art, and Annals. 


bf WILLIAM GRIFFIS (formerly of the University 
of Tokyo). 5s. net. 

Daily Mail.—‘‘This most entertaining story of China 
will be found invaluable by the general reader and all 
those interested in the Chinese.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY : 
its Principles and 
Applications. 


By ALFRED WATKINS, F.R.P.S. With 100 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. 6s. net 
[The Westminster Series. 





Morning Post.—‘*The book can be thoroughly recom- 
mended....There are few photographers who will not be of 
an opinion that the conclusions and experience of Mr. 
Watkins are worth a library of compiled text-books.” 


THE ECONOMY 
OF FOOD. 


J. ALAN MURRAY. 3s. 6d. net. 
Nature,—“ A really trustworthy and popular guide on the 
subject of food and diet which it isa real pleasure to be 
able to recommend.” 


CONTEMPORARY 
CHEMISTRY. 


By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.Sc. A.R.C.S. 
M.R.LA., Author of ‘The Electron Theory,’ &c. 
4s. net. 

Chemical Trade Journal.—‘* The book is wonderfully 
stimulating....We have nothing but praise for the manner 
in which the difficult nature of the subject has been 
treated.” 


LETTERS OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 


By A WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ The writer wields a vigorous, clear- 
cut epigrammatic style ; is a loyal follower of the sort of 
Toryism that is not an affair of politics alone, but pene- 
trates into every side of social and intellectual activity.” 


BOY LABOUR AND 
APPRENTICESHIP. 


By REGINALD A. BRAY, L.C.C., Author of ‘The 
Town Child,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Times.—“ The problem already felt acutely in London 
and large towns has now appeared even in the country 
town and village,and to those who doubt its extent or 
seriousness we commend this most instructive work.” 


THE CORNER OF 
HARLEY STREET. 


By PETER HARDING, M.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
A delightful Series of Letters from a Medical Man. _ 
[Fifth Edition. 

Punch.—“ These letters are by no manner of means dry. 
They are the casual and unlaboured utterance of a broad 
mind, the expression of a nature receptive, observant, just 
and humorous ..The minute I saw the book I knew! 
should love it. So I have read it, and now I am going to 
read it again.” 


MR. THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 


ROLF IN THE WOODS 
The Adventures of a Boy Scout who took to 
the Woods. Illustrated with over 200 Drawings by 
the Author. 6s. net. 

Standard.—“ Full of good stories of life beyond the fron- 
tiers of civilization.” 





10 ORANGE STREET 


LONDON: 


W.C. 
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From MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
List of New Books for the Autumn, 1911. 











MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT MORIER, G.C.B., from 


1826—1876. Edited by his Daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. With Portraits. 2 vols. $2s. net. 


(November. 
FROM PILLAR TO POST. | py co. u.c Lowrner, D.s.0. M.V.0., Scots Guards, With Illustrations. 15s. net. [October. 
A MEMOIR OF THE VERY REV. EDWARD CHARLES WICKHAM, Dean of Lincoln, and 
formerly Head-Master of Wellington College, By Canon LONSDALE RAGG. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. [October 25. 
NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. _ bythe Hon. tionEL TOLLEMACHE, Author of ‘Old and Odd Memories,’ &. 2s. 6d. net. [October 18. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. | 3y emmy, shareefa of Wazan. With Illustrations. 12s, 6d. net. [October 18. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE CONGO. By MARGUERITE ROBY. With numerous Illustrations anda Map. 12s. 6d. net. {October 15, 
ROUGHING IT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By Mrs. M. A. HANDLEY. With numerouslIllustrations. 12s, 6d. net. [October 11. 
THE WILDS OF P ATAGONTIA. A Narrative of the Swedish Expedition to Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland Islands 


in 1907-1909. By CARL SKOTTSBERG, D.Sc., &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s, net. (October. 


THE KING'S CARAVAN ° Across Australia in a Wagon. ByE.J.BRADY. With Illustrationsanda Map. 12s. 6d. net. (October, 
PERU OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. ty vercy F. marrin, Author of ‘ Mexico of the Twentieth Century,’ &. With 32 pages of 


Illustrations anda Map. 15s. net. (November. 


SALVADOR OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By PERCY F. MARTIN, Author of ‘ Mexico of the Twentieth Century,’ &c. With 


32 pages of Illustrations anda Map. 15s. net. (October. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU OF NORTHERN RHODESIA.  pycutten coutpspury and HERBERT SHEANE, of the British 


South Africa Company’s Service. With 40 pages of Illustrations and a Map. 16s. net. (October. 


THE PACIFICATION OF BURMA. sir cHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.L, Chief Commissioner of Burma, 1887-1890; Member of the 


Council of India, &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 16s. net. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN EAST AF RICA. Their Economic and Commercial Relations. By Dr. H. BRODE, Author of ‘Tippoo 


Tib.’ Witha Map. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HOLY LAND. sypr. cHartes LEACH, M.P. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. [October 13. 
THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. _3y exskive cHItpers, Author of ‘Warand the Arme Blanche,’ ‘The Riddle of the Sands,’ & 


10s. 6d. net. (November. 


SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 2, norman pearson, Author of ‘Some Problems of 


Existence.’ With Photogravure Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


(October 11. 
CAMEO BOOK STAMPS. By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. With about 150 Illustrations from Original Drawings by the Author. The First Edition wil 
be limited to 500 copies only. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. November. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC. py annette auttan. miustrated. 5. 
HINTS TO SPEAKERS AND PLAYERS. | py rosta rivet. 3s. 64. net. 


THE GRAVEN PALM. a Manual of the Science of Palmistry. By Mrs. ROBINSON. With about 260 Original Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


(November, 

THE HORSE: tts origin ana Development, combined with Stable Practice. By Col. R. F, MEYSEY-THOMPSON. With Illustrations, 15s. net. 
(November. 
THE LIF E OF A TIGER. By 8S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Author of ‘ Forest Life and Sport in India.’ With nearly 150 Original Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. 
(Ready. 


THE SPORT OF SHOOTIN G. By OWEN JONES, Author of ‘Ten Years’ Game-Keeping,’ &c. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. [October 18. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY CECIL ALDIN. 


HANDLEY CROSS ; or, Mr. J orrocks’ S Hunt. Illustrated by CECIL ALDIN. In 2 vols. with 24 Coloured Plates, and about 100 Black- 


and-White Illustrations in the Text. The Ordinary Edition will be royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 21s. net. Also a limited Edition de Luxe, each copy numbered and signed 
by the Artist. £3 3s. net. (October 11, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


SCOTTISH GARDENS. _ prthe right Hon. sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With 32 Coloured Plates from Pastel Drawings specially done for this work 
by Miss M. G. W. WILSON. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. (Ready. 





NEW FICTION. 
TANTE. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs, Basil de Sélincourt), Author | A ROMANCE OF THE SIMPLE. ®y™. J. A. SKRINE, Author 


of ‘ Franklin Kane,’ ‘ Valerie Upton,’ &c. 6s. [October 25, | of ‘ A Stepson of the Soil.’ [October 25. 
THE MOTTO OF MRS. MCLANE. The Story of an American 
THE BRACKNELS. ®y ForRESTREID. 6s. (Ready. Farm. By SHIRLEY CARSON. 3s. 6d (Ready. 
MORE GHOST STORIES. 2y Dr. M. R. JAMES, Author ofi‘ Ghost LOVE IN BLACK. 2®ySirt. HESKETH BELL, K.C.M.G. 6s. 
Stories of an Antiquary,’ &c. 6s. [November 1. (October 11. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S T.& fT. a sooxs. | Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s 
LIST. 





JUST OUT. A Volume of Reminiscences by 


CANON HORSLEY, 


ENTITLED 


“T REMEMBER.” 


Memories of a “Sky Pilot” in the 
Prison and the Slum. 


By JOHN WILLIAMJHORSLEY, 
Hon. Canon of Southwark. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Canon Horsley’s large experiences have led him 
to produce a brightly-written book, which cannot 
fail to interest. ‘This volume contains three por- 
traits, and an illustration of Clerkenwell Prison at 
the time of the Fenian outrage. 


BY MR. JOHN MASEFIELD. 
JUST OUT. Cloth, 6s. 


JIM DAVIS. 


A Romance of Smuggling in Devonshire and Kent 
told in Mr. Masefield’s breezy style. 











TWO OUTDOOR BOOKS. 
THE SLOWCOACH. By E. V. Luwcas. 


Tilustrated in Colours by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
Cloth, 6s. 
All should read the caravan experiences through some of 
the counties of England in Mr. Lucas's fascinating volwme. 
“A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all 
our heart.” —Spectator. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. By Joun 
MASEFIELD, Author of ‘Captain Margaret,’ &c. 
Profusely illustrated by GORDON BROWN, RB.I. 
Cloth, 6s. 

No boy after reading this most interesting volume can fail 
to make use of his powers of observation to read in the present 
the history of the past. 

“It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of sub- 
jects that the boy wants to know about. It is indeed a 
delightful volume.”—Truth. 





THE DOG LOVERS’ BOOK. Pictures 
by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. With Preface by Major 
RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net. 

Beautifully illustrated in colours produced by chromo- 
lithography, besides numerous small illustrations in black 
and white, and a diagram of the comparative sizes of dogs. 

“The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ that 
we have seen this many year. A most original and 
scholarly t of the di breeds of watch-dogs, 
sporting-dogs, and house-dogs, with a fund of by no means 
hackneyed anecdote and a leavening of humour through- 
out.”"—Morning Post. 


AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE. By 
RAYMOND JACBERNS, Author of ‘A Bad Three 
Weeks,’ &c. With Coloured Illustrations by PAUL 
HARDY. Price 6s. 

“« Excellently written. ...a fine study of a girl’s growth.” 
Westmunster Gazette. 


A HARD BIT OF ROAD. By Raywonp 
JACBERNS, Author of ‘A Bad Three Weeks.’ With 
Illustrations in Colour by A. TALBOT SMITH. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

- Ragment Jacberns is one of those writers who can be 
trusted to turn out a readable story in ane taste. ‘A Hard 





Bit of Road’ is a good story and goes with a swing.” 
Guardian, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
RELIGION AND POLITICS. By the 


Rev. SAMUEL A. BARNETT, Canon of Westminster. 
28. 6d. net. 


A volume dealing with great and p national ques- 
tions from the point of view of religion and social reform, 
containing chapters on The Call to the Nation, Pauperism 
Luxury, Drunkenness, Impurity, Ignorance, War, The Cali 
to the Individual. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lrp., 
3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, London. 





A HISTORY OF CREEDS 
AND CONFESSIONS OF FAITH 
IN CHRISTENDOM AND BEYOND 


yee W. A. CURTIS, B.D. D.Litt., University of 
Aberdeen. Ready in October. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book contains, inter alia, the full Texts of the 
Ancient Creeds in the various stages of their evolution, 
careful analyses with extensive extracts of the principal 
Modern Confessions (including those of the Salvation Army, 
Christian Science, and Mormonism, and other recent organi- 
zations), and a discussion of the Practical and Ethical Pro- 
blems connected with the Creeds. 


THE RELIGION OF 
THE ANCIENT CELTS. 


By Canon J. A. MaACCULLOCH, D.D. 
Ready in October. 10s, net. 
This work covers the whole field of Celtic religion, and it 
is based on a fresh study of the sources, including folk- 
survivals and scattered notices in ecclesiastical documents. 


THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN. 


A Selection of Choice Passages from the Works by St. 
Gregory and St. Basil of Cesarea. Translated from 
the Text of Dr. Robinson by the Rev. GEORGE 
LEWIS, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
This “admirable selection of passages,” to use Bishop 
Westcott’s words, forms an excellent introduction to the 
study of Origen, and is almost indispensable to the student 
of Holy Scripture. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD: 


The Preparation before Christ and:the 
Realisation in Him. 
By Principal DARWELL STONE, D.D., Pusey House, 
Oxford, and D. C. SIMPSON, M.A., St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 4s. net. 


GREECE AND BABYLON: 


A Comparative Religious Eaquiry. 

By L. R. FARNELL, M.A. D.Litt., Author of ‘The 

Cults of Greece.’ In the press. 

Presents in outline the religions of the Mesopotamian 

Valley, of the leading Anatolian peoples, and of the 
Minoan-Mycenean and Hellenic Societies. The inquiry 
includes a discussion of the morphology of these religions, 
of their salient rites, cults, cult-ideas, theology, and 
religions psychology, also their respective relations to 
social institutions and morality, and, finally, their eschato- 
logical ideas. 


THE IDEAL OF JESUS. 


By Prof. W. N. CLARKE, D.D., Author of ‘An 
Outline of Christian Theology,’ &c. 5s. net. 





IN “THE SCHOLAR AS PREACHER” SERIES. 
Nearly Ready. 4s. 6d. net each. 


A DISCIPLE’S RELIGION. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Northampton. 


AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. H. G. WOODS, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERATURE OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, B.D. D.D., Author 
of ‘The Historical New Testament,’ &c. 12s. 


lst CORINTHIANS. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 


By the Right Rev. ARCH. ROBERTSON, D.D., 
- of Exeter ; and the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, 
-D. 12s, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF MAN. 


By Prof. H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. 
. net, 
“One of the finest contributions which has been made 


for long to Biblical and philosophical theology.” 
f. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


T. & T. CLARK, 





EDINBURGH 
AND LONDON. 


London: SIMPKIN, HAMILTON & CO., Lrp. 





The First Edition is exhausted. A Second Impression 
will be ready in a few days. 


GARIBALDI 


AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. 
By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the 


Roman Republic. With 7 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. NINTH THOUSAND. 


8vo, 68. 6d. net. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
INDIAN LIFE. By #.#. the MAHARANI of 


BARODA and S.M. MITRA, Author of ‘Indian 
Problems,’ &c. With Portrait of the Maharani of 
Baroda. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [On Monday nezt. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1911. 
CREED AND THE CREEDS. Their 


Function in Religion. By the Rev. JOHN 


HUNTLEY SKRINE, M.A. 8vo,7s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday next. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE 
OF MILES MAC INNES. compiled by 


his Sister, ANNA GRACE MAC INNES. 8vo, 5s. net. 
[On Monday nezt. 

Miles Mac Innes was for ten years M.P. for the Hexham 

Division of Northumberland, and thirty years a London 

and North-Western Director, The Life synchronises with 

three reigns—William 1V., Queen Victoria, and Edward VII. 


THE COMING ORDER. »y tvcy nz. 


BARTLETT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday next. 
This book deals with the relation of woman to man in its 
various aspects. Woman as wife, as mother, and as friend 
receives attention. ‘The marital relation and the sexual 
problem generally are specially considered. 


MARRIAGE, TOTEMISM, AND 
RELIGION. An Answer to Critics. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. Crown 8vo, 
48. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH 
EAST AFRICA. A Study in Sociology. 


By MAURICE S. EVANS, C.M.G. With a Preface by 

Lieut.-Colonel MATTHEW NATHAN, G.C.M.G., late 

Governor of Natal. Witha Map. 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Postage 5d. 


THE MONKEYFOLK OF SOUTH 


AFRICA. By F. W. FITZSIMONS, F.ZS., &., 
Director Port Elizabeth Museum. With 60 [Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Postage 5d. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 

39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





























AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 

NATIONAL 
BEING 

THE UNION JACK. 

SUPPLEMENT TO 

NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 4}d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


FLAG, 


que 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT FOR STUDENTS OF ETHIOPIC AND ORIENTAL ART AND LITERATURE, EGYPTOLOGISTS, 
AND THE NUMEROUS CLASSES INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, INCLUDING LIBRARIANS, 
PROFESSORS OF THEOLOGY, AND COLLEGES OF ALL NATIONALITIES. 








B. T. BATSFORD has pleasure in announcing that he has secured the small number of copies remaining of the limited editions 
of the magnificent volumes on 


ETHIOPIC AND EGYPTIAN ART 


Edited by E. A. WALLIS BUDGH, M.A. Litt.D. D.Lit. F.S.A., &. 


KEEPER OF EGYPTIAN AND ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


These volumes were printed for private distribution only by the late Lady Meux, whose interest in Oriental art is 
known to all scholars. They were produced absolutely without consideration of cost,and many thousands of pounds must have 
been expended on their production. It is owing to the decease of Lady Meux that the unique opportunity occurs of the volumes 
being acquired by some of those desirous of possessing them but who have not previously been able to obtain them. 


B. T. BATSFORD is offering the few copies remaining at the following special prices, and immediate application should be 
made by those desiring to secure any of the volumes. 


THE LIVES OF MABA SEYON AND GABRA KRESTOS 


This work forms a large volume, size 12 by 93 in. ; containing Ixxiii+209 pp., 92 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, and 37 Photographic Illustrations in 
the text, and is bound in whole morocco. Only 300 copies were issued, and of these but 30 remain for sale, which are offered at £2 10s. net each. 

This volume includes a most interesting résumé by Dr. Budge on Ethiopic art, illustrated by half-tone illustrations from the MSS. in the British 
Museum of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It is {the only account that is known, and is an admirable introduction to the 
subject, filling the reader as it does with a desire for further knowledge of this fascinating phase of art. 





THE BOOK OF PARADISE OF PALLADIUS 


Together with 
The Life of St. Anthony by Athanasius; The Second Book of the Histories of the Fathers; The History of Egyptian Monks by 
Hieronymus ; The Counsels of the Holy Men by Palladius ; Questions of the Brethren and Answers of the Fathers; The Syriac Text of the above. 


This work forms two thick imperial 8vo volumes, size 11 by 74 in., bound in half-morocco, containing no less than Ixxviii+1863 pp., of which 768 pp. 
are of the Syriac text. Only 500 copies were issued for private circulation, and of these but 100 remain for sale, which are offered at £2 2s. net each. 


THE MIRACLES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY AND THE 
LIFE OF HANNA (SAINT ANNE) AND THE MAGICAL 
PRAYERS OF ’AHETA MIKAEL. 


This book forms a large folio volume, size 15 by 12 in., bound in whole morocco, containing 1xv+336 pp. and 111 Full-Page Coloured Plates. Only 
pies were issued for private circulation, and of these but 18 remain for sale, which are offered at £8 8s. net each. 


The above work contains the Ethiopic Texts and their translation into English of MSS. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Lady Meux Collection. 








THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OP TAKLA HAYMANOT AND THE 
BOOK OF THE RICHES OF KINGS. 


: This work forms two large folio volumes, size 15 by 12} in., and they are bound in whole morocco ; it contains Ixiii +529 pp. and 65 Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Only 250 Copies were issued for private circulation, and of these but 5 remain for sale, which are offered at £15 15s. net each. 

The circumstances which gave rise to the issue of this book are as follows: In 1902 His Highness Ras Makonnen visited Theobald’s Park, and was 
reatly delighted with Lady Meux’s Collection of Ethiopian MSS. In September of the same year Lady Meux expressed a wish to reproduce an illustrated 
thiopian MS. of a character which would be of special interest to His Highness, and decided to issue an edition of the Life and Miracles of Takla- 

Hiymanét and to dedicate it to him. 


THE LADY MEUX EGYPTIAN COLLECTION. 


The book, which forms a handsome quarto volume, bound in half-morocco, contains xii-361 pp., with 38 Full+Page Collotype Illustrations. Only 
500 Copies were issued for private circulation, and of these but 50 remain for sale, which are offered at £1 ls. net each. 


The subject-matter of this work is very varied, and it appeals to a wide audience, giving, as it does, an insight into the Manners, Customs, Religion, 
and Art of the Egyptians. 








*," A detailed Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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Turkey and its People. By Sir Edwin 
Pears. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE author of this book was living at Con- 
stantinople before Abdul-Hamid came to 
the throne, and he continued to live there 
till he was privileged to see the artillery- 
men of Shevket Pasha bombarding the 
Tashkisla stables at Yildiz on April 24th, 
1909. Sir Edwin Pears’s residence in 
Turkey thus more than covered the whole 
reign of the ex-Sultan, while his position 
as a leading barrister, as well as correspon- 
dent of The Daily News, gave him almost 
unrivalled opportunities for studying the 
problems of Turkish politics, and especially 
of Turkish reforms, on the spot. The 
judgments based upon not far from four 
decades of experience in the Near East 
are embodied in this volume. It is written 
in a grave and sober vein, as befits the 
organ to which Sir Edwin contributed so 
efficiently from the time of the celebrated 
“ Bulgarian atrocities” before Abdul- 
Hamid had assumed his burden of power. 


The aim of the book appears to be to 
take some such general survey as Sir 
Charles Eliot did of European Turkey 
eleven years ago. Sir Edwin’s field is 
wider, and he makes no attempt to emulate 
the brilliant style and luminous generaliza- 
tions of “ Odysseus”; but both books 
are statesmanlike reviews, not to be classed 
with the slight though sometimes inform- 

impressions of mere tourists. Sir 
Edwin Pears writes with the sense of 
responsibility resting upon one of his great 
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experience and intimate knowledge of his 
subject. He is guarded in his judg- 
ments, and yet more in his prophecies— 
if he may be said to offer any ; and, on 
the principle that tout savoir, c’est tout 
pardonner, he is scrupulously fair and 
tolerant towards the races and religions 
that are inextricably commingled in the 
Turkish Empire. Such caution and bene- 
volence do not tend to brilliance or to 
highly coloured pictures. On the other 
hand, they inspire confidence. 


For example, recent events in Mace- 
donia and Albania have called forth 
violent criticism. People are found who 
say that the Young Turks in their treat- 
ment of the Albanians and the manner 
in which they disarmed the Macedonians 
showed themselves no better than the 
Sultan whom they drove from the throne, 
and that all the bright hopes which were 
raised by the Constitution of 1908 have 
been destroyed. It is very easy to jump 
to conclusions like these ; but Sir Edwin 
Pears, who is a judge of “ atrocities,” and 
has not spared the Turkish soldier in the 
past, measures his words carefully when 
he writes of these recent doings. He 
admits the 


‘executions and brutal punishments which 
left the impression upon the inhabitants that 
the new regime was no better than the old. 
The attempt to disarm the population of 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, and Albania which 
followed was not only a failure, but was 
conducted in a grossly unfair manner.”’ 


He admits “a series of blunders ”— 
but “in mitigation of the blunder of the 
Committee’ he urges that there was a 
reactionary outcry in favour of the 
Sheri‘at (or religious law), that the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress was more 
than suspected of infidelity and even 
atheism, that it included Jews and an 
avowed Positivist, and that “they had 
to appease their followers by showing 
that they were good Moslems, and neither 
atheists, Jews, nor unbelievers.” This 
is not the voice of 1876, but there is reason 
in it. Sir Edwin sees the real difficulties 
of the Young Turks, their inexperience, 
their crude attachment to impracticable 
ideals, such as the universal “ Turkifica- 
tion ’’ and centralization of the Empire ; 
and the fact that their ideas are far ahead 
of the intelligence and the desires of the 
general population. 


“We are all hoping, and happily have 
some justification for the hope, that since 
July, 1908, the Turk has abandoned his 
ancient mode of government... .Massacres 
would now, I firmly believe, be condemned 
by the heads of the Ulema as well as by the 
constitutional ministers....At the same 
time, it is not well to overlook facts. Three 
foul massacres are yet within the memory 
of middle-aged men.” 


It is not exactly an enthusiastic view, 
and the author seems to derive more hope 
from his observation that the Turkish popu- 
lation is decreasing, while the Christians 
grow apace. He is no believer in Pan- 
islamism as a political danger, and holds 
that it was used by the ex-Sultan asa 
bugbear to frighten Europe; but as a 





genuine religious movement of a mis- 
sionary character he thinks that “in 
Africa it may give considerable trouble.” 
Since religion and politics are closely 
related in Turkey, and people class them- 
selves by creed rather than by race, as 
Sir Edwin points out, we do not see how 
‘a genuine religious movement ” towards 
Panislamism ‘can be kept clear of politics ; 
but we are not disposed to believe that 
any general and aggressive union of 
Islamic sects is within sight as yet. Sir 
Edwin sees progress in Turkey, even among 
the Turks, and he rightly dates all reforms 
from the energetic work of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, to whom the Christians of 
Turkey, at least, owe whatever ameliora- 
tion in their status has taken place. He 
believes that ‘“‘ modernism” is doing its 
critical work even in Islam, and he con- 
cludes: “To be not altogether satisfied 
with dogmatic teaching and to be able 
to examine it is in itself progress, and the 
best Turkish thought has arrived at that 
stage.” 

Space fails even to refer to numerous 
interesting subjects discussed in this sug- 
gestive and thoughtful book. One of the 
most important is the desire for education 
now displayed by a not inconsiderable 
number of Turkish women, especially in 
the capital. Sir Edwin gives a very 
hopeful account of this growing move- 
ment. Another highly attractive sub- 
ject, which he lightly touches on, is the 
existence of many Crypto-Christian sects 
and survivals of Mithraic and far older 
religious systems in Asia Minor, a field 
of research which promises singularly 
curious results to future inquirers who may 
follow in Sir William Ramsay’s steps. 
The survival of ancient Greek rites in the 
Orthodox Church—as when the priest of 
St. Nicholas in Amorgos used the knuckle- 
bones, just as the priest of Poseidon did 
in the time of Herodotus, to divine the 
direction of the wind for sea-captains—is 
another subject which has attracted Sir 
Edwin Pears’s attention. He has words 
of unstinted praise for the educational 
work of American missionaries in Turkey, 
though he remarks that probably more 
Christians become Moslems than the 
reverse ; but he deprecates all attempts 
to discredit Anglican orders by co-ordinat- 
ing them with those of the ‘ Orthodox ” 
(the Greek) or the “‘ Ancient ” (Nestorian) 
Church. Of the Eastern Churches, in- 
deed, he holds no very exalted opinion ; 
but in this he is not exceptional. If 
there is not very much in the book that 
is new to students of the subject, its state- 
ments are throughout carefully considered. 


There are some curious slips which 
remind us that newspaper correspondents 
are not in the habit of seeing proofs of 
their articles. We are told that “‘ Plevna 
was captured by the Turks after a defence 
by Ghazi Osman,” and that the Hegira or 
Mohammedan era dates from 4.D. 632. 
Twice we learn that “ the great Paulician 
heresy of the third century... .extended 
from America to Ireland.” Paulicianism 
is not to be traced in the third century, 
and least of all in Ireland. Perhaps Sir 
Edwin Pears confused this heresy with 
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Pelagianism, but even this did not appear 
till about 400 a.p. We read that the 
famous Arabian sect of Wahhabis owed 
its name to “a shekh named Wahab,” 
which is one of the ninety-nine names of 
God, and could not be assumed by a 
man. The founder was more modestly 
named ‘Abd-al-Wahhab. Laurence (here 
spelt “‘ Lawrance”’) Oliphant, though a 
member of Parliament for two or three 
years was never “an under-secretary of 
State.” Sir E. Pears was perhaps think- 
ing of the private secretaryship to Lord 
Elgin. To say that the Turks have “ no 
literature” is wrong. It may not be a 
very original literature, but it is large 
and varied. Such spellings as “ Afioum” 
‘Kara Hissar’ and “ Kaimakan”’ may 
be due to the wish to avoid pedantry, but 
“* Hashash,” “‘ Behr-ed-din,” “‘ Yenghis,” 
“ Yezijis,” ‘ Bektakis,” ‘‘ Mehlevis,” 
“ Hadjis”’ (for Hadis, Arabic Hadith), 
“* John Welsey,” and “ personal statute ” 
are misprints. The Index, whilst appear- 
ing full, discloses many omissions ; it does 
not include the name even of Shevket or 
Layard. 








An Imperial Victim: Marie Louise, 
Archduchess of Austria, Empress of 
the French, and Duchess of Parma. 
By Mrs. Edith E. Cuthell. 2 vols. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


THE title which Mrs. Cuthell has chosen 
for her biography of the Empress Marie 
Louise aptly sums up her life-history ; 
and there can be littledoubt that the author 
has found the solution of a somewhat 
superficial enigma. But it would be truer 
to say that the key is to be sought for in the 
character of the Hapsburg house rather 
than in that of a single member of it, 
Marie Louise’s father, who did not begin 
a new tradition, but carried on an old one. 
Such conflict as there was in the woman’s 
nature—and it was, except at moments, 
probably never very strenuous — was 
between the habit of passive obedience to 
the head of the house and the instinct 
of human expansion. Lamartine was 
doubtless right when he said that Marie 
Louise’s “crime” was her inability “ to 
make believe” either in greatness or 
adversity. ‘They wanted her to play 
apart. The actress failed, but the woman 
remained.” 

On the whole, perhaps, these two large 
volumes are justified. For if their sub- 
ject was not a great actor, she at least 
played on a great stage and figured in 
some important scenes. The author has a 
fair grasp of the drama and the power of 
interesting readers, though she is careless 
about details and has some serious faults 
of style.» She seldom vouchsafes a refer- 
ence, and sometimes does not even name 
the source from which she is quoting. 
But absence of prejudice is much in a popu- 
lar writer, even if it be balanced by insta- 
bility of judgment. When all sides are 
shown, the reader can judge for himself. 
If he will be content with unbiased narra- 
tive, and is not over-critical as to English, 
he will find this a tolerably readable book, 





“*M. Bonaparte’s” conformity to Mo- 
hammedanism when in Egypt shocked 
the child-mind of his future bride, as his 
treatment of the Pope painéd her when a 
wife. But there is little trace of any 
estrangement between them in _ these 
matters. That she dreaded the mar- 
riage with him is clear; but it is also 
plain that she saw it coming and made 
up her mind to it. As Metternich said, 
‘our princesses are so little accustomed 
to choosing their husbands with regard 
to their own feelings,’ and Madame 
l’Archiduchesse was “ such a well-brought- 
up and good child.” Ignorant as she 
was of politics, she had but few illusions ; 
yet so far was Marie Louise from thinking 
that she had been “coerced” into the 
marriage, that in after years she told her 
friend Lady Burghersh that she had been 
reconciled to it by the dread of something 
worse—a match with her stepmother’s 
brother, the exiled Este Duke of Modena. 


Nor did the most malignant Bourbon 
or Hapsburg assert that Napoleon did 
not treat his second wife with considera- 
tion as well as affection. She herself 
ridiculed to Metternich “the general 
opinion’ that she was “enduring fear- 
ful sufferings,’ and even went so far as 
to assert that she was not afraid of her 
husband, though this, it is clear from 
later utterances, was not her considered 
and normal view. But it is not at all 
unlikely that her opinion that “ he is half 
afraid of me” may not also have been 
true. Napoleon may, as the author says, 
have “liked” the Archduchess in his 
Empress, but in her presence he was not 
entirely without the feelings of the par- 
venu, as little things showed. 


As for the great man himself, never once 
did he vent his anger at her father’s conduct 
upon the daughter’s head. It is tolerably 
clear that he himself shared her touching 
belief in the strength of the family tie 
that he had formed, notwithstanding 
his just estimate of Francis as the man 
who was always of the opinion of the last 
person who had talked to him. Even in 
Elba Napoleon continued to cherish the 
illusion. It was one of his few grave 
miscalculations, this reliance upon his 
Hapsburg marriage. Metternich was more 
than a match for him on this ground. 


But apart from Napoleon’s value for 
Marie Louise as a political symbol and 
asset, it is certain that he had a real 
personal attachment to her, and that not 
merely as the mother of his idolized heir. 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of his words to Count Bubna in 1813: 
“* Indeed, I am not to be accused of having 
too loving a heart ;_ but if I love anything 
in the world, it is my wife.” His feeling 
for Marie Louise was deeper and purer 
than his earlier ardent passion for José- 
phine. That he understood her better 
must, however, be doubted. Respecting 
her love of order and family feeling, he 
underrated the weakness of her character ; 
and he was not prepared for Neipperg. 


Bonapartists have been severe upon 


Marie Louise for her conduct in 1814. 
But it is manifest that the Empress 


‘ 





wished up to the last to play the 
part of peacemaker, and that she 
would not have left Paris unless she 
had been convinced, through the letter 
which Joseph produced at the Council, 
that it was Napoleon’s own wish. More- 
over she did her best to join her 
husband at Fontainebleau. A_ heroine 
might have accomplished this and have 
insisted on going to Elba; but Marie 
Louise was not made in such a mould. 
Up to this point she cannot be blamed. 


Now, however, comes upon the scene 
anew actor ; and the Empress henceforth, 
if she may still be pitied, may also 
be blamed. She was young and pliable ; 
Neipperg, despite his mature age and 
one eye, was captivating, and, with 
his experience in intrigue and his musical 
accomplishments, just the man for Metter- 
nich’s purpose, which was to kill Bona- 
partism by separating Napoleon from his 
wife and child. There does not seem to be 
any evidence for the author’s conjecture 
that suspicions of the exile’s fidelity, based 
on reports of the Countess Walewska’s 
visit to Elba, may have influenced Marie 
Louise’s conduct ; the private letters she 
quotes do, however, show that she did 
not abandon Napoleon altogether without 
feeling some qualms. But the combined 
action upon her weak nature of a charming 
companion and a tongue that could plead 
legitimism persuasively was too strong 
to be resisted ; and she gave the promise 
to her father which was a bar to all future 
intercourse. Even the disinheriting of 
her son and Bourbon breaches of faith 
could not shake her resolution: she 
would not consent to a divorce, and that 
was all. She even allowed herself to be 
separated from the young Napoleon, 
for whom her affection would seem to 
have been fitful. 


Much of the second volume is taken 
up with the part played by Marie Louise’s 
principality of Parma in Italian revolu- 
tionary politics. Due credit is awarded 
to Marie Louise and Neipperg for their 
resistance to Hapsburg pressure, and to 
their comparative clemency and encourage- 
ment of public works. No theory is 
advanced as to the suppression of the fact 
of their marriage, though there were 
children. After Neipperg’s death came 
the third marriage and a reversion to 
absolutism. The specific assertion by 
the tenor Lecomte of his intrigue with the 
middle-aged princess of Parma is sum- 
marily dismissed as an uncorroborated 
canard. 


There are not many inaccuracies in the 
book apart from misspellings. Lannes 
was killed, not at Wagram (i. 87), but at 
Essling, as is stated a few pages later. 
Prussia was not a party to the secret 
treaty against Russia of January 15th, 
1814 (ii. 63), though she had for a time 
acted with Austria at the Vienna Congress 
in the Saxon-Polish affair, the account 
of which is misleading. “Saxony”’ (ii. 


135) was not given to Victor Emmanuel : 
presumably Sardinia is meant. To call 
Cardinal Maury, the eloquent royalist 
| speaker in the Constituent Assembly, 
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“the old Republican ”’ (i. 167), is some- 
what strange. There are, unfortunately, 
several misprints and misspellings of 
names. The faithful secretary Méneval, 
whose letters are freely quoted, has 
throughout an extra accent; and we 
et “Saxe - Teschau” (Saxe - Teschen), 
“ Gliick,” “‘ Romford ”’ (the man of science), 
“ risorgamento,” ** Kutzabue,” and 
“Lammennais.” Virgil did not write 
““fassam extendere factis” (ii. 110). 
“Parantibus’”’ instead of parentibus ap- 

rs in the transcribed inscription on 
Manfredini’s Taro medal (ib. 243); and 
“represso ’’ on a previous page, relating 
to the river, should be repressus. There 
are also two misprints in the last Latin 
sentence of the litany said at Marie 
Louise’s death-bed. 


Mrs. Cuthell is too fond of slang. 
Marie Louise is made in one passage to 
write of “ ructions,’’ and her mother to 
employ the vulgarism “I shall give 
her beans”; whilst people continually 
have “ confabs.”” ‘‘ Emphasis ”’ is not the 
English equivalent of emphase. 


As a set-off against these defects, the 
book has some good illustrations. 








The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by C. D. Locock. With an 
Introduction by A. Clutton - Brock. 
2 vols. (Methuen & Co.) 


TuIs new edition of Shelley’s poetry has 
several interesting features, and not least 
among them is Mr. Clutton - Brock’s 
Introduction. It is devoted to an esti- 
mate of the quality and significance of 
Shelley’s work as a poet—to a reversal 
of Matthew Arnold’s verdict upon him. 
Shelley, Mr. Clutton-Brock in effect tells 
us, was a beautiful and an effectual angel. 
He makes, in the course of his exposition, 
some very illuminating remarks; the 
sentences in which he calls attention 
to the momentum of Shelley’s verse, and 
those—they are too few—in which he 
touches upon Shelley’s sympathy with the 
spirit of nature, are full of insight and 
discrimination. ‘‘ Shelley,”’ he says, “ in 
his happiest vein, is a landscape poet of a 
new kind. He shows us the whole uni- 
verse subject to a rhythm and movement 
imposed upon it by the religious ardour of 
his own mind.” And the main line of his 
argument—which is to the effect that a 
work of art, since its purpose is to convey 
emotion, must be judged by the quality 
of the emotion it conveys—is, we think, 
incontrovertible, as well as excellently 
put. Yet, in his application of the argu- 
ment to Shelley’s case, he does not satisfy 
us, and his general rehabilitation of Shelley 
a8 in essence a religious poet is based, 
surely, on a misunderstanding. 


Splendid as was Shelley’s natural poetic 
endowment, Mr. Clutton-Brock overrates, 
we feel sure, the significance, the scale, 
of his achievement. He writes, for exam- 
ple, that Shelley’s blank verse ‘“ never 
becomes prosaic,” that the music in 





2 «6 


* Prometheus ’ “ never flags,”’ that “ other 
great poets of his time are often prosaic 
and trivial; Shelley never.” Few will 
accept these judgments, and some will 
suspect that a certain insusceptibility 
to Shelley’s periods of bathos is connected 
with Mr. Clutton-Brock’s docile acceptance 
of his raptures. The lovely song in 
‘Prometheus,’ ‘ Life of Life,’ has the 
influence of a charm; but Mr. Clutton- 
Brock conjures with it excessively. Who, 
turning to it in its place in the poem, can 
read the opening stanza of the scene, 


On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire, 


without recognizing in Shelley precisely 
that prosaic and trivial element, the pre- 
sence of which Mr. Clutton-Brock denies— 
the element of verbiage, in short—and 
without wondering whether something of 
the taint has not descended upon the 
immortal song itself ? 
Thy smiles, before they dwindle, 
Make the cold air fire,—then screen them 
In those looks...... 

Are these, after all, the words of a song 
of passion for perfection, the “* expression 
of a philosophy become faith ?”’ We can 
hardly—and this is our second point— 
call Shelley a religious poet without bring- 
ing first something like sleight of hand to 
bear upon the meaning of the word 
“religion.” It was the reverse side of 
Shelley’s pure goodness of will, of his 
inability to conceive an evil purpose or to 
recognize evil in himself, that he was 
totally unamenable to discipline. But for 
the ingenuous laxity of his nature, his 
mastery of language and of verse might 
have been incomparably greater. And 
similarly his emotions become more and 
more abstract in their bearing, not because 
life has been subdued under him, as a 
saint subdues it, but because, by refusing 
to be subdued, it has proved itself unworthy 
of his attention. This surely is the reason 
why his expression of passion loses value, 
and can fairly be called ineffectual in 
spite of its luminousness and _ beauty. 
In its detachment from life it has a quality 
of emptiness. The angel, in short, is 
beating his wings in the void, removed 
from us not by what he has renounced, but 
by what he has rejected. 


Mr. Locock’s task in the collation of the 
MSS. and of the texts of previous edi- 
tions has been performed with scholarly 
thoroughness and exactitude, and in his 
editorial judgment he has the pleasant 
faculty of combining critical acumen with 
common sense. He is particularly happy 
as an interpreter of disputed passages, 
partly perhaps because he avoids a snare 
which has been fatal to some of Shelley’s 
earlier commentators, the temptation to 
show himself more poetical than the poet. 
On questions of prosody he is sometimes 
dogmatic without being convincing, 
and we doubt whether his principles or 
his instinct always guide him aright in 
the settlement of textual difficulties. 
There can, after all, be no positive settle- 
ment of difficulties which Shelley himself 
did not succeed in settling ; and when the 
poet was, as he was so often, of two minds 





about a passage, the casting vote should 
surely be allowed to the reading which 
tradition or the best judgment of the poet’s 
readers has established. Take, for ex 
ample, the famous ‘Hymn of Pan’: 
Mr. Locock informs us that in the line 

Listening to my sweet pipings 
the word “ to ” has been struck out, in the 
Bodleian MS., at both places where the 
line occurs; and he actually receives 
the line, so amputated, into his text. Or 
take, again, the ‘ Indian Serenade.’ The 
text of this is full of uncertainties ; but 
does not the evidence make it likely that 
the uncertainties are uncertainties of 
Shelley’s mind? If this is so, the duty 
of an editor, we hold, is to determine 
which of the variants has found favour. 
For the memory of a poem and the asso- 
ciations which cling even about its most 
insignificant turns of phrase soon become 
identified with the spirit of the piece and 
seem to form part of its poetic value. 
The readings 

As I must die on thine 

and 

O press it close to thine again 
may be as good poetically as those which 
have been more usually accepted; but 
they cannot seem so. The accepted 
reading, merely because it is accepted, 
becomes endowed with the magic of its 
surroundings, and its displacement is 
almost like an act of violence. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Outcry. (Methuen 


& Co.) 


Mr. JAMEs’s new novel deals with some- 
what the same theme as his admirable 
‘Spoils of Poynton,’ but ‘The Outcry’ 
is altogether a smaller and slighter sketch. 
Not a whole temple of treasures is in- 
volved this time, but only one or two 
individual paintings coveted by a collector 
of aspirations so magnificent that he has 
‘‘no use for a ten-thousand picture.... 
a picture of that rank is not what I’m 
after.” Between this thinker in millions 
and Lord Theign, owner of two glorious 
pictures and of a favourite daughter 
loaded with gambling debts, the shuttle 
of the story travels to and fro, now 
hindered, now hastened, by the protests 
of Lord Theign’s younger daughter, by 
the discoveries of an eager young art- 
critic, and by the “ outcry ” of the British 
press. Finally, a most ingenious con- 
clusion, in the nature of a stalemate, 
leaves both men defeated and the jeopard- 
ized picture safely out of their hands. 

The characters and the situations are 
touched-in with all Mr. James’s elusive 
but unerring skill; the planes, the pro- 
portions, the perspectives, so often ruth- 
lessly jumbled by inferior writers, are 
refreshingly right; but the dialogue is 
too frequently all wrong. In the course 
of years Mr. James has composed or ac- 
quired a language peculiar to himself 
and full of unusual constructions. For 
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narrative purposes it serves him excel- 
lently, but in dialogue it strikes veri- 
similitude dead. Not even those of us 
who are Mr. James’s devoted admirers 
ean believe that an angry father ever 
addressed his daughter in this fashion :— 


“Letting alone gallant John himself, 
most amiable of men, about whose merits 
and whose claims you appear to have pre- 
tended to agree with me just that you 
might, when he presumed, poor chap, ardently 
to urge them, deal him with the more cruel 
effect that calculated blow on the mouth.” 


The Fruitjul Vine. By Robert Hichens. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus detailed study of a childless wife 
might be accounted an inquiry into the 
psychology of femininity in contra-dis- 
tinction to the psychology of the feminist, 
were it not that we are inclined to view 
the principal character and her environ- 
ment of loose-living Italian society as 
abnormal. Some of the secondary cha- 
racters are more naturally drawn, notably 
the slightly eccentric, but wholly delight- 
ful friend whose life has been broadened 
and deepened by loss of husband and 
children. 

Of the 570 pages which compose the 
book a large proportion are not relevant 
to the action, and may in fact be said to 
retard it, thereby diverting the interest 
too decidedly to what in themselves are 
sufficiently attractive descriptions of 
Italian life and scenery. Mr. Hichens has 
so important a place of his own in litera- 
ture that we regret anything which tends 
to confuse his writings with those of 
another author whose story of Rome 
appealed to a very wide public in its 
dramatized form. 

There is evidence that the author's 
usual care for the niceties of writing has 
become jaded during the progress of the 
work, and some looseness in characteriza- 
tion is also evident. We have known 
publishers who, apparently valuing quan- 
tity more than quality, have returned 
manuscripts to authors for the purpose of 
having them lengthened ; here is a case 
where the publisher might well have 
suggested some excision. 


Good Boy Seldom. By Oliver Onions. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


It is obvious that Mr. Onions has desired 
to write a biting satire of certain phases 
of modern life, and he has succeeded in 
iving a very varied presentment of it. 

usiness methods, financiers, theatrical 
folk, Bohemians, provincial Evangelicals 
—all pass under his lash. In particular 
he has an admirably vivid portrait of a 
musical-comedy star which is merciless 
in its severity and truth. But Mr. 
Onions would have probably achieved a 
better result had he used more selection. 
He pours into these pages the vials of his 
wrath without much order. It is often 
difficult to follow the narrative, and in his 
scorn he sometimes loses touch with 





verisimilitude. The picture of the adver- 
tising agent is as successful as that of the 
actress, and one gets the unpleasing im- 
pression that all people are more or less 
akin to these samples. It isa mistaken 
impression, yet it makes for a nasty 
savour. However, there is no denying the 
force of the author’s invective, nor the 
strength of his equipment. He has had 
as yet too little recognition. We hope 
this bold bid for it will be successful. 


The Twymans. By Henry Newbolt. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Ir is a refined and cultured atmosphere 
which envelopes Mr. Newbolt’s story. 
We feel in reading it that it would be 
impossible for him to deal in horrid cha- 
racters. All here are sympathetic, and 
even a prospective lawsuit is conducted 
on the most amicable terms. Mr. New- 
bolt is not a forcible writer ; the delicacies 
and subtleties of life engage him. So far 
as plot goes, this tale hangs very lightly 
together ; it is as simple and unaffected 
and honest as the love-interest. The 
characterization is delicate and full of 
nuances. One can see how much the 
author is, or has been, exercised as to the 
problem of education, and one easily 
guesses how his own sympathies go out. 
Downton College is discoverable, of course, 
for was it not there that Mr. Newbolt, as 
well as Sir A. Quiller-Couch, to whom he 
dedicates his book, was a schoolboy ? 


Vagabond City. By Winifred Boggs. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


THE motive of ‘ Vagabond City ’ is “ the 
eurse of Wanderlust.’ Michael Talbot 
is a “ vagabond” with genius. Editors 
importune him with offers of 2,000]. a 
year; but the Wanderlust prevents him 
from — anywhere long enough to 
draw more than six months’ salary. Yet 
he cannot help making money (quickly 
squandered), for he has “* financial friends ” 
who positively run to him with “ good 
things.” This wild and erring genius, 
after ten years in Russia, Egypt, &c., 
returns to find that Muriel Dalton still 
treasures her half of the sixpence which, 
long before, they had broken and shared 
as a pledge of affection ; so he marries her. 
Muriel’s ideal is a villa in the suburbs. 
She wishes Michael were an author instead 
of a journalist. Also there is another 
woman, the Elf, a great artist, with 
strange hair, who paints ‘ The Shadow,’ 
because she wants to show “how many 
and little and foolish are creeds.””’ The 
story is interesting, and so skilfully told 
that we forget the limelight. 


A King of Vagabonds. By Beth Ellis. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tue “Flemish counterfeit’”’ does not 
seem at first sight a sympathetic hero for 
an historical novel. The author adopts 





the view that Perkin Warbeck was at any 
rate the illegitimate son of Edward IV., and 
certainly the theory makes his temporary 
success more intelligible. The narrative 
is kept pretty close to the lines of his- 
torical fact, and we have detected no slips 
except that Lady Katharine Gordon is 
credited with a brother Archie, whom we: 
fail to recognize ; that “ Huntley ” has. 
a superfluous e; and that Sir Richard 
Brackenbury’s name is used alternately 
with Sir Robert’s. The chronicle is some- 
what verbose ; but the vagabondage and 
the royalty of the light nature of Richard 
are graphically described, and the proud 
purity and conscientious self-torture of the 
Gordon ‘‘ White Rose,’ destined to be 
relieved by union with a loyal and gallant 
mate who has suffered, like herself, in self- 
respect, give psychological interest to 
this tale of action. 








TRAVEL. 


M. PIERRE PonaFIDINE, the Russian Consul- 
General at Constantinople, has had a long 
and varied experience in Persia as well as 
Turkey, and we expected many interesting 
revelations—not of a political nature, of 
course—in Life in the Moslem East (Hodder 
& Stoughton), which has been translated 
by his wife. It is disappointing to find 
scarcely anything that had not been pre- 
viously described. The chief exception is 
the description of the law and its admin- 
istration in Persia as viewed by the author 
when Consul at Meshed. English readers 
will hardly believe that such a state of 
things can exist in the twentieth century, 
even in the “ Land of the Lion and Sun.” 
For the rest, M. Ponafidine’s account of 
life in Bagdad, a voyage to Bombay, a 
trip in the desert, cholera epidemics, and 
so forth, is much like other accounts, only 
not so graphic as some. We feel all through 
that the impressions are those of a man 
who never really got inside the reserve of the 
Persian. 


There is, however, an interesting chapter 
on Arab horses, in which the writer says that 
the pedigree of a mare is the one thing on 
which an Arab’s word can be “ invariably ” 
trusted. So much importance do the 
Bedouins attach to this subject that the tale 
is recorded of an Arab, mortally wounded 
in an affray, who “ called to the victorious 
party to come back and hear before he died 
the genealogy of his mare that they had 
taken.”” We may also draw attention to 
the very pessimistic account of the life of 
the women of Persia, and the system of 
temporary marriages and facile repudiation, 

Unfortunately, there are a good many 
small mistakes in the book. The “ pontifia 
maximus ’”’ of the Yezidis, and the “ juris- 
consuls’ of Persia, ought not to have been 
left uncorrected. The names of “ Abdul- 
Kadir Delani’”’ and “ Ahmed Heaeh”’ at 
Bagdad (the founders of the ‘‘ Howling ’’ and 
‘‘ Whirling ” dervishes respectively), “Abdul 
Gelian”’ and ‘“ Dgelal-ed-Khunkeir,”’ the 
Caliph ‘“ Unavia [.,”" the commander-in- 
chief ‘“‘ Sipchraler,” and the Prophet’s battle 
of “ Ukhurdi,” will be recognized only by 
Orientalists. The ‘late French consul De 
Sarce”’ refers to M. de Sarzec. Abu-Bekr 
was certainly not the “son-in-law” of the 
Prophet ; andit is unreasonable to complain 
that Mohammed “ rather neglected ”’ his first 
wife Khadija for his new bride Ayesha, when 
Khadija had been dead several years before 
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he had anything to do with the younge™ 
lady. We can assure M. Ponafidine that the 
so-called ‘“‘ Tomb of Zobeide ’’ does not date 
from the time of Haroun-al-Rashid, as he 
supposes; and, let him spell “ Silselit-ul- 
eviia-Ullah”’ how he will, nothing can 
make it mean “ the chain of the sacred gods.” 

Apart from defects of scholarship, the 
difficulty of distinguishing between facts 
actually observed by the author and infor- 
mation derived from unnamed books or 

rsons detracts from the value of the 
Soaks as an authoritative description of life 
in the modern East. The illustrations are 
good, but there is no index. 


A new book on sport, travel, and adventure 
by Agnes Herbert, whose records of the 
trips of ‘ Two Dianas in Somaliland’ and in 
Alaska proved so attractive, must receive 
a warm welcome. Nor need readers of 
Casuals in the Caucasus: the Diary of a 
Sporting Holiday (John Lane) fear dis- 
appointment ; for they meet again the two 
ladies, charming as ever, with a new escort 
and in fresh country. 

The scene of their exploits was arrived 
at by way of Gibraltar, whence the expedi- 
tion was conveyed to Batoum in a friend’s 
yacht. Naturally, there were experiences 
on the way, and they do not lose in the 
telling ; but these are not all, for there is a 
geographical and ethnological description 
of the Caucasus and its peoples, as well as 
the story of the route to the hunting 
grounds, which together fill 118 out of 331 
pages. 

Arrived at the spot, the party lost no 
time in getting to work, a beginning being 
made by stalking the tir (Capra cylindri- 
cornis) of the Eastern Caucasus. It is 
throughout called an ibex, which is a goat ; 
but the excellent illustration (p. 154) shows 
an animal much more like a sheep both in 
horns and coat. The author has noticed 
this, for she likens the horns to those of the 
bharal (O. nahura). 

Gentlemen of the rank of Prince seem _ to 
abound, and from one of them and from two 
Russians the party met with much _ hos- 
pitality, the game varying from bears and 
stags to snipe. The descriptions of the 
different episodes are excellent: the bear 
bearded in his den, and the ollen or great 
stag stalked in the forest :— 


“For half an hour my stag and I played 
this silence game, and then, because I had no 
designs on his life, and only asked to see him, I 
commenced working my way round towards the 
end of the screen of ash, which, I could see, 
thinned as the glade hollowed. 

7 I looked about me and my eyes grew 
used to the glare and brightness of the sun 
falling aslant across the pinewood paths, I caught 
@ glimpse of a grey wraith gliding through the 
green, a beautiful picture of repressed action, 
every nerve taut, horns laid well back. So— 
stealthily—he passed.” 


The author describes her book as a riot 
of random jottings; but whilst, in a sense, 
that may pass on account of its source, 
from any one else the verdict would be unfair. 
For there is no question of the author’s 
literary ability, nor of want of brightness 
and humour in her work. The illustrations 
and general get-up deserve recognition. 


Readers who remember—as all will who 
read it—Mr. E. J. Banfield’s ‘The Confes- 
sions of a Beachcomber’ will welcome 
My Tropic Isle (Fisher Unwin). Its title 
will be recommendation enough. The re- 
viewer has found the volume one of the 
most delightful of recent years. He opened 
it in some fear lest the success of the “‘ Beach- 
comber ”’ might have forced on the produc- 
tion of uninspired work, but there is no hint 





of anything of the sort in the present volume. 
The schools may have lost a good naturalist 
in Mr. Banfield; but the reading public 
has gained one. There is in his work much 
of the intimate and literary charm of 
Gissing’s ‘ Private Papers of Henry Rycroft,’ 
plus a great deal else, in the shape of fascinat- 
ing studies of bird and fish life, of scenery, 
and of all the beautiful and interesting sub- 
jects which Nature has to offer to the cul- 
tured recluse of scholarly habit and scientific 
bent, in a tropical or sub-tropical island off 
the coast of Queensland. We repeat that 
it is a most delightful work. More, it is 
full of facts curious and interesting, out-of- 
the way knowledge, and unusual information. 


Nor is purely human interest lacking. The 
chapter headed ‘The Recluse of Rattlesnake’ 
is one of the most tragical of ‘“‘ human docu- 
ments,” the truth of which is stamped upon 
each page of it. There are many other 
character-sketches, less tragical, but equally 
faithful and graphic. We can hardly 
conceive that such a book will lack readers 
and admirers. We hope Mr. Banfield will 
continue to write; but we urge him to use 
every kind of restraint. Let him insist that 
his pen shall obey, and never seek, inspira- 
tion. 


Ever since the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Wye Valley has been a favourite 
holiday haunt. The poet Gray did the 
journey from Ross to Monmouth by water, 
and described the banks of the Wye as ‘“‘a 
succession of nameless beauties.’ A little 
later Lord North took the same trip with 
his family. Nowadays it is the descendants 
of the colonists whom North’s royal master 
alienated who are among the river’s most 
enthusiastic admirers. Mr. Edward Hutton, 
who has turned from studies of Italian 
scenes to compose A Book of the Wye 
(Methuen), does not think the Western stream 
** comparable to the Thames for pleasure or 
beauty,” but adds that he will not be sur- 
prised if he is almost alone in _ that 
opinion. The present writer would venture 
to dispute such a sweeping judgment. 
The Thames can boast of breadth, and offers 
easy travelling—things not to be expected 
of the Wye; but it has become too suburb- 
anized. You must push far up stream to 
escape villa or boathouse, and its most 
charming reaches are those most crowded 
with the mob of fashion ; whereas the Wye 
is still unspoilt. 

Nor need the western river fear comparison 
with Thames in respect of either beauty of 
surroundings or the pleasure it can afford. 
Beginning amid lofty Welsh hills, the Wye 
in its lower valley constantly varies its 
scenery between rich meadowland and 
wooded heights and rocks ; while Rosemary 
Topping and the Coldwell Rocks and 
Symonds Yat and the Wyndcliff can hold 
their own against anything the Londoners’ 
stream has to show in the way of sylvan 
loveliness. There are prospects, too, for 
those who climb these summits, which the 
Thames cannot hope to rival; and if the 
one river has its Windsor Castle intact, 
the Wye can rely upon its ruined castles of 
Goodrich and Raglan and Chepstow, and 
still more upon the superb pile of Tintern. 
As for excitement and adventure, boating 
on the Wye can provide this in abundance. 
There is no monotony about its river 
journeys, as, thanks to the locks, there is 
often enough on the Thames. Its shallows 
and runs want very careful management, 
especially during such a dry summer as 
that to which we have lately said good-bye, 
and scullers who propose going any con- 
siderable distance down stream would do 
well to take a pilot on board—one of the 





Ross boatmen for preference, whose skill 
Mr. Hutton rightly commends. 


But though the author expresses a pre- 
ference for the Thames, he does full justice 
to the charm of the Wye and the spell which 
the restful beauty of the valley exercises 
over visitors who remain any length of time 
in its atmosphere. He admires the higher 
reaches more, perhaps because he somewhat 
hurried over the boating part of his tour. 
He has missed nothing, however, of interest 
on Wye banks, and givesin detail the history 
of the towns, churches, castles, manor-houses, 
and relics of the past which are within access 
of the stream. 


While in most respects Mr. Hutton proves 
a helpful and sympathetic guide, and his 
advice should be taken in all matters relating 
to navigation of the Wye, he has a weakness 
which is likely to give offence to many of his 
readers: he insists on dragging his religion 
and his politics into the book. A Catholic in 
faith, he inveighs against the vandalism of 
the Reformation, and speaks of the present 
cathedral clergy in a way that will give pain 
to some readers. A Conservative in politics, 
he cannot refrain from girding at Sir William 
Harcourt’s Death Duties Budget or from 
describing England’s unity as “at the 
mercy of a bitter class hatred fanned for 
their own advancement by wicked men.” 
Such contentious matters should be ex- 
cluded from a book of travel. 

Yet it would be ungenerous to end 
on a note of complaint. Mr. Hutton’s 
bias, religious or political, betrays itself 
only on occasions, and, these occasions 
discounted, his volume’ should __ give 
pleasure to such readers as have them- 
selves covered the ground, and should send 
others there next summer. How graphic- 
ally the latest historian of the Wye can 
picture a scene of beauty will be clear to 
those who turn to his account of the view 
from the top of Plinlimmon, or, again, of 
the prospect obtained after a climb of the 
Windcliff, a hill that lies between Tintern 
and Chepstow. 

Mr. Hutton’s book is supplied with twenty 
illustrations in colours, for which Mr. A. R. 
Quinton is responsible. The artist, who 
aims at prettiness rather than personal 
impressions, is perhaps seen at his best 
in his pictures of Wilton Bridge, Ross, as 
it appears from the river meadows, the Wye 
near its source, and the Windcliff. He is not 
particularly successful with Tintern Abbey, 
which somehow does not seem to lend itself 
to coloured representation. 


On the Wallaby through Victoria, by 
E. M. Clowes (Heinemann), is an excep- 
tionally good book about life in Melbourne, 
and, to a lesser extent, in the State of 
Victoria generally. The author’s record of 
her experience of eight years spent in Aus- 
tralia shows her to be a plucky and courageous 
woman, resourceful, and possessed of a 
singularly bright and volatile kind of energy. 
As a woman’s impression of Australian hfe, 
we should compare it with that other admir- 
able woman’s book, ‘We of the Never- 
Never,’ though its subject is as different as 
it well could be, for the present volume 
deals mainly with Melbourne, and only 
cursorily with the country-side. Wives and 
mothers and young women who contemplate 
migration to the far southern outpost of the 
Empire will be delighted with ‘On the 
Wallaby,’ because, while it does not justify 
its title, in so far as that suggests bush life, 
it does convey, almost better than any other 
volume yet published, information of the 
sort which is most valuable to women as 
to the personal and domestic aspects of daily 
life in Australia. It also contains some 
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shrewd reflections upon the institutions, 
tendencies, and politics of the island con- 
tinent. Mrs. Clowes’s views are those not 
only of a resident in the country, but also 
of a genuine worker, who has really identified 
herself with the community of which she 
forms a part. Her style of writing is bright 
and devoid of affectation. 


It is safe to say that the real Holland is 
but little known to the tourist, unless he be 
more farseeing and observant than the 
majority of his kind. And even then it is 
doubtful whether he will be able to distin- 
guish the spurious from the genuine, for 
Holland, in common with other countries 
much frequented by tourists, knows the 
weaknesses of these flying visitors, and is 
ready to pander to them. Readers of Mr. 
D. S. Meldrum’s book, Home Life in Holland 
(Methuen), however, will, when they have 
turned the last page, no longer have to com- 
plain of any lack of knowledge, for the author 
goes to the very heart of things, and, painting 
on a wide canvas, fills every niche and 
corner of it with a crowd of minute details, 
worked in with patience and wonderful 
thoroughness. He shows us, step by step, 
and under all conditions of life, whether in 
town or country, how the excessive ‘* modern- 
ness’’ of Holland exists side by side with her 
antiquity, and how its attributes are only 
the logical outcome of certain ancient 
survivals which appeal strongly to the fancy 
of the passing stranger. Particularly good 
are his chapters on ‘The Dutch Workman’ 
and ‘ The Educational Ideal’; and also his 
study of the influence of the Churches on 
Dutch public life. He shows himself, too, 
a shrewd judge of character; his picture 
of the Amsterdam policeman, for example, 
and of Dutch officialdom generally, is 
delightful. 


Mr. Meldrum speaks with authority. You 
know all the time you are reading him that 
he is laying before you solid facts, verified, 
as we have said, in detail. And yet his 
book is not dull—far from it. Moreover, 
it contains a number of little descriptive 
touches, deftly done, which stand out like 
splashes of vivid colour on his somewhat 
sober-toned canvas. The author goes to bed 
after a day spent in a characteristic Dutch 
household, and 


“through the open windows, with the night scents 
from the trees, come the voices of dream children : 
Qui prendrez vous Bataviere—viere—vo ! The square 
is silent. Then konkd-k says a bucket set down on 
the klinkers, and the pump answers gulp-t-t-t /” 


This and many other delightful touches 
are distinct aids in the pleasant task of 
absorbing the mass of interesting infor- 
mation which Mr. Meldrum has collected 
for our benefit, and, we may add, our enter- 
tainment. 


Although written by an American for 
Americans, Brittany and the Bretons, by 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards (Herbert & 
Daniel), will be found by the English reader 
a very interesting book. The author brings 
a fresh mind to Brittany, and though 
some of his statements are amazing—almost 
as amazing as his want of information in 
other respects—there is a certain simplicity 
which is not without its charm. The sim- 
plicity we refer to is that of mental attitude, 
not of style, for he describes the Pont de 
Saint Servan as “‘one of the most unique 
bridges in the world.” The author has the 
gift of telling a story, however, with an eye 
to effect. Much the same qualities appear 
in the three-score drawings and colour-prints 
which illustrate the work. There is an eye 
for the picturesque, the effective, and for the 





details which interest the man of taste, 


as well as a feeling for architecture. There 
production is good and the “ process ’’ not 
unpleasant, yet there is a certain absence 
of distinction which militates against any 
real artistic pleasure: the drawings are 
rather documents than revelations of feeling. 

Mr. Edwards has apparently lived long 
enough in Brittany to learn something of the 
character and charm of the inhabitants, 
but not longenough to sympathize with and 
understand the defects of their qualities. 
Their primitive household arrangements 
seem to worry him: what would he have 
felt if he had travelled there thirty years 
ago, even in their chief towns? Breton, by 
the way, is not Gaelic, but a sister language. 
For the sake of the general reader it would 
have been better to choose one spelling of 
Breton names and stick to it, and not to put 
an illustration of the ‘Tomb of St. Yves’ in 
a churchyard in proximity to a statement in 
the text that it is in the church. The little 
appendix on Pardons, with a list of their 
dates, and on Breton iconography, will be 
appreciated. The book is tastefully printed 
and got-up, and is a valuable souvenir of 
one of the most characteristic and interest- 
ing provinces of France. 


There is no pretence about The Surgeon’s 
Log: being Impressions of the Far East, by 
J. Johnston Abraham (Chapman & Hall) ; 
it is what it purports to be. A surgeon in 
England finds it necessary for his health 
that he should give up all strenuous work, 
and by good luck succeeds in securing a berth 
as doctor on board a trading steamer bound, 
with cargo and without passengers, for the 
Eastern tropics. The surgeon’s experiences 
on the voyage form the matter of his book, 
and a very wholesome, entertaining, un- 
conventional book of travel it is, smacking 
strongly of the sea, and of the sailor town 
of tropical ports. After all his wanderings— 
in the Indian Ocean, Japan, Java, and else- 
where east of Suez—the surgeon returns to 
England, a new man in more than the 
physical sense. In any case, his voyage 
was worth undertaking, if only by reason 
of the excellent book it has produced. 


Part of the unsatisfactoriness of the text, 
and also of the numerous illustrations, of 
The Grand Canyon of Arizona, by Mr. 
George Wharton James (Fisher Unwin), 
is due to the subject itself. In some places 
the Grand Canyon is twelve miles from bank 
to bank, or, as the local term is, from rim 
to rim, of the Colorado River; and the rims 
are about a mile higher than the river bed. 
The sight deceives the camera, and baffles 
word-description. In spite of its short- 
comings — such as the exploitation of 
business interests, the advertising not only 
of human industries, but also of natural 
scenery—the book is a trustworthy and 
comprehensive guide. Mr. James speaks 
from long acquaintance and first-hand know- 
ledge, and is fortified by the conviction that 
his a is “‘the Mecca of the travelling 
world.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WitH the appearance of Miscellaneous 
Papers (2 vols.), the thirty-six volumes of the 
“Dickens Centenary Edition” (Chapman 
& Hall) are completed. The more or less 
fugitive journalistic essays from The Exam- 
iner, The Morning Chronicle, The Daily 


News, Household Words, and All the Year 
Round have their principal significance, 





as Mr. B. W. Matz points out in his Introduc- 
tion, in the light they throw on Dickens the 
man, his characteristic views and ideals— 
a light which neither the novels nor Forster 
entirely supply. The plays and poems can 
in these days appeal only to those whose 
discernment is dimmed by enthusiasm. 
When all is said, ‘The Ivy Green’ is, its 
fame notwithstanding, a stilted composi- 
tion; and it is no disparagement to the 
ultimate literary stature of Dickens to deny 
him pre-eminence either as poet or play- 
wright. Thanks to the labours of Frederic 
G. Kitton and others, reinforced by the 
“ Contributors’ Book ”’ of Household Words— 
a page of which is reproduced in the Intro- 
duction—no further doubt exists to-day as to 
the anonymous papers which may with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to Dickens, or as to the 
identity of his occasional collaborators, 
The details on this point are duly set out by 
Mr. Matz, who has also retained Kitton’s 
bibliographical notes. 

It is not easy to add words of praise to 
those we have already used concerning this 
memorable edition. Its high standard of 
production alike in text, illustrations, ani 
binding, together with its surprising cheax- 
ness, makes it a landmark in the history cf 
publishing. We may add that these two 
concluding volumes contain all the storie 
and sketches recently identified as the work 
of Dickens, the right to publication of which 
rests solely in Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


The Life and the Poetry of Charles Cotton 
By Charles Jacob Sembower. (University 
of Pennsylvania.)—Prof. Sembower has 
taken for his subject the least interesting 
aspects of a writer who has a claim on the 
remembrance of readers as author of the 
treatise published in all but the first four 
editions of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ and as 
the translator of Montaigne. Students of 
Restoration literature have had to wade 
through ‘ Scarronides or. . . . Virgil Travestie,’ 
with its dull and obvious humour, and 
its duller and more obvious dirt, and 
the ‘Lucian put into English Fustian ’— 
fustian because shoddy had not then been 
invented. Few materials exist for a life of 
Cotton beyond records of the gradual dissi- 
pation of his means, and his own hints as 
to the way in which this came about. Prof. 
Sembower seems to have missed no obvious 
source of information, and to have brought 
together all that isknown of Cotton’s career. 
As for his verse, it has been praised by 
poets for qualities which do not appertain 
to poetry, and by non-poets, such as 
Trench, Lamb, and Lowell, for its poetical 
merits. At its best it is simple in language 
and commonplace in thought and execution ; 
at its worst it is rank fustian. The author 
of this book does not, of course, share these 
views, but he has not brought forward & 
single original line of Cotton’s which will 
live in the memory of & lover of our language 
for its intrinsic beauty. The line that Lowell 
quoted “ for its own dear sake,”’ 

For ina virtuous act all good men share, 


shows the quality of Cotton’s metrical 
achievement as well as the originality of his 
thought. The French influence on Cotton 
is well indicated, and the book is useful, 
though mainly as removing any regrets the 
lover of our poetry may have felt at not 
having read Cotton’s verse. 


Twelve Bad Men: Original Studies of 
Eminent Scoundrels by Various Hands. 
Edited by Thomas Seccombe. (Fisher Un- 
win. )—This reissue of a book seventeen years 
old seems to have been published without 
the editor and authors having an oppor- 
tunity of revising their work or correcting 
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their mistakes and omissions. For instance, 
Prof. Gregory Foster cannot be ignorant of 
the fact that a fine portrait of Bothwell 
exists and has been reproduced. Mr. A. F. 
Pollard (or the Editor) has no doubt found 
out by this time that Dr. Dee’s ‘ Book of 
Spirits,’ 1659, is a work the reverse of “‘not 
easy to identify,’ being the well-known 
‘True and Faithful Relation....’ published 
by Casaubon in that year, and mentioned 
in a note at the end of the book. Mr. J. W. 
Allen has probably learnt the proper dates 
of some of the incidents of Simon Fraser’s 
career; while the hints given in our review 
of July 2ist, 1894, might have been taken 
by those concerned. 


Apart from its somewhat ponderous pleas- 
antries, the book is interesting and deserved 
reprinting and enlarging. We do not feel 
sure that Bothwell and Ned Kelly are 
quite worthy of their companions in this 
book: Kelly because his badness seems 
to have been rather accidental than ingrained 
—too one-sided to rank with that of the com- 
plete scoundrels who are his fellows; Both- 
well because he stands far out from them, 
a man of a different calibre altogether. He 
murdered, he perjured himself, he had primi- 
tive methods of dealing with women; but 
the more one knows of his contemporaries 
and rivals, the less exceptional does he seem 
except in this alone, that he mastered Mary 
Stuart. The man who could inspire in 
Mary’s breast the passion of that long letter 
from the casket (for no one now doubts that 
large portions of it, at least, are authentic) 
must have been of heroic mould, however 
low he could fall in after years. 


Twelve Bad Women, edited by Arthur 
Vincent (same publisher), is also a re-issue, 
of a work fourteen years old, but, both as 
biography and as literature, has some title 
to permanent value. Notice might, how- 
ever, have been taken of the fact that one 
of the twelve (Elizabeth Chudleigh) has been 
recently the subject of a full-length literary 
portrait, and that others have been handled 
by rival miniaturists. Of the latter, at 
least from a literary standpoint, we prefer 
the present editor’s ‘ Alice Perrers ’ to that of 
her more recent limner; but in Mary Bate- 
man, ‘“‘the Yorkshire Witch,’ Mr. Vincent 
had a theme more worthy of his skilful 
pen than that historic skeleton. Frances 
Howard, Countess of Somerset, probably 
the wickedest woman in the collection, has 
figured recently in a study of her second 
husband and former paramour, Carr, Earl 
of Somerset. In Mr. Geoffrey Martin’s 
contribution before us she more deservedly 
holds the front of the stage. On the whole, 
we find the most interesting of the dozen 
the termagant mistress of Charles II., to 
whom Mr. Kalisch does full justice. To 
be placed ‘‘ very near the worst of the bad 
wornen of history’? may, however, seem to 
some a pinnacle of turpitude which Barbara 
Palmer scarcely deserves. Nor will authentic 
records support the writer in his assertion 
that one of her victims, the founder of 
Hungerford Market, died at the age of 115. 
Mary Anne Clarke, the vulgar mistress of 
the Duke of York, certainly did not deserve 
inclusion. 


CornwatL as known to Mrs. Havelock 
Ellis would seem to be especially favoured 
in the possession of philosophers; for the 
rustics in The Imperishable Wing (Stanley 
Paul) discuss the psychology of sex and 
kindred subjects after a fashion which, a 
picturesque touch of dialect excepted, would 
not be out of place in a Kensington drawing- 
room. Two or three of the stories show 
decided originality of an uncanny and not 
wholly pleasing description. 





‘THE ATHENZUM.’ 


The Atheneum during the eighty-three years 
of its existence has had few references in 
its columns to those associated with its 
conduct, but I take the opportunity of 
joining with my nephew, Mr. John Edward 
Francis, in returning thanks for the con- 
gratulations we have received upon our 
acquirement of the property, to give a 
brief record of those responsible for the 
management of the paper to the present date. 

The Atheneum was founded by James 
Silk Buckingham, its first number being 
published on Wednesday, the 2nd of January, 
1828, Henry Colburn being part proprietor. 
Silk Buckingham edited the paper for a 
few weeks, but his love of change, together 
with the many enterprises with which he 
was associated, caused him soon to relin- 
quish the post, and he handed over the 
editorship to Dr. Stebbing. 

The group of young men that Silk Buck- 
ingham gathered round him included Fre- 
derick Denison Maurice, and on July 30th, 
when The Literary Chronicle was incorporated 
with The Atheneum, Maurice, who had been 
editor of the former, was appointed editor ; 
but after a trial of twelve months he became 
so much depressed and out of health that 
his mother persuaded him to give up the 
work, and at the beginning of June, 1829, 
he was followed by John Sterling—but only 
for a short time, for on the 5th of June, 1830, 
the latter was succeeded by Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, who became part proprietor 
with Holmes, the printer, who had pur- 
chased Sterling’s share. Dilke took entire 
control ; he was then in his forty-first year. 
A strong man, bold to overcome all diffi- 
culties in his way, he refused social engage- 
ments in order to avoid any suspicion of 
being subject to bias, which was then the 
outstanding evil of literary criticism. His 
friend W. J. Thoms has well said that 
‘the distinguishing feature of his character 
was his singular love of truth, and his sense 
of its value and importance, even in the 
minutest points and questions of literary 
history.”” It was Dilke who made The 
Atheneum the pioneer of the cheap press, 
and on the 6th of August, 1831, he reduced 
its price from eightpence to fourpence. 

When the announcement of the proposed 
change was made, letters poured in from 
subscribers, who feared that the circulation 
of the paper would not be sufficiently large 
to pay at the small price of 4d., and some 
of the other proprietors, including Hood 
and his brother-in-law, John Hamilton 
Reynolds, were much alarmed. The change 
proved a great success, the sale increased 
sixfold, and on the 7th of January, 1832, 
appeared a jubilant address: ‘‘ Our success 
has exceeded even our own sanguine hopes.” 

On the 23rd of May, 1846, Dilke entrusted 
the editorship to T. K. Hervey. Although 
Dilke gave up the editorship partly on 
account of his taking over the management 
of The Daily News, he still retained control 
over the contents of the paper, and in the 
absence of the editor would resume his old 
chair. This he did as long as health would 
permit. At the end of 1853 Hepworth 
Dixon, who had been for some time a con- 
tributor, succeeded Hervey as editor. 

Dixon remained editor until 1870, when 
he was followed by Norman Maccoll, who 
resigned on account of failing health at 
Christmas, 1900, being succeeded by the 
present editor, who had for some time 
previously assisted him 


My father’s first meeting with Charles 
Wentworth Dilke took place at the old 





printing office in Took’s Court in August, 
1831, when he called in answer to an adver- 
tisement for a junior clerk; and on the 
4th of October the full business management 
of the paper was placed in his hands. This 
was a great responsibility for so young a 
man, he being only 20 years of age on the 
18th of the previous July. Into the building- 
up of the then young journal he entered 
with the greatest enthusiasm, working both 
early and late. 

On his death on the 6th of April, 1882, 
I took over the management, and on the 
Ist of January, 1898, the seventieth birth- 
day of The Atheneum was commemorated 
by a long article, written at my request by 
my friend Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
On the 6th of January, 1906, The Atheneum 
announced that my aephew, John Edward 
Francis, the proprietor of the Atheneum 
Press where The Atheneum had been printed 
since 1830, who had for some time rendered 
me valuable assistance and who will con- 
tinue the active management, was officially 
recognized as joining with me in the 
responsibility of publishing the paper. On 
the 27th of January of this year, Sir 
Charles Dilke, the grandson of Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, died, he had been sole 
proprietor of the paper since 1870. By his 
will the paper was left in trust, with the 
request that my nephew should act as one 
of the trustees, each of us receiving a one- 
third share. As, however, power had been 
given to us to purchase the remaining rights, 
we have availed ourselves of that power, 
and the 4th of October of this year, the 
eightieth anniversary of my father’s becoming 
manager, sees the paper to which he devoted 
his life the property of his son and grandson. 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 








CUNNINGHAWM’S EXTRACTS FROM THE 
REVELS’ BOOKS, 1842.* 


I CANNOT expect sufficient space to answer 
all the little points in Mr. Law’s long letters. 
In regard to Peter Cunningham, I am afraid 
he is on the horns of a logical dilemma. 
If the papers are genuine,-they belong to the 
Crown, and Cunningham was dishonest in 
taking possession of them. If the papers 
were made his own by adaptation, he was 
dishonest in attempting to make people 
believe them genuine. 


As to myself, Mr. Law reproaches me for 
not being convinced by the solemn opinion 
of great manuscript experts. I did not think 
it courteous to drag their names into a dis- 
cussion on Mr. Law’s book, nor to marshal 
the verdict of other scholars on the opposite 
side. A search after truth should not be 
barred by authority. Mr. Law reproaches 
me also for my methods, Having always 
believed the papers forgeries, I approached 
them with fresh eyes after Mr. Law’s defence, 
and studied them long and carefully from 
every aspect. The cumulative weight of 
manifold peculiarities convinced me anew 
from internal evidence; then I searched 
for external testimony, and found that it 
supported my suspicions. 

As to the papers themselves, the facts I 
brought forward in The Atheneum for the 
22nd and 29th of July seem to me sufficient 
to characterize them. In regard to Mr. 
Law’s strictures on my arguments, I have 
a great deal to say, but must sign a “ self- 
denying ordinance.” To decide on the 





* We insert this reply from our earlier correspondent, 
before Mr. Law bas completed his series of letters, as on 
account of the pressure on our columns at this period of 
the year we cannot be sure of finding space week by week 
for the continuation of the discussion. ° 
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genealogy of ‘‘ Malone’s scrap” must at 
best be a ‘“‘ Comedy of Supposes.”’ There is 
no allusion to it during Malone’s lifetime, 
and all his papers were left to the younger 
Boswell, who completed the work he had 
begun. I know that Halliwell - ae 
thought the facts might be genuine, but Mr. 
Law does not complete the passage concern- 


ing the suspected document: “It is alto- 
gether impossible that so experienced a 
record student as Malone could have been 


even transiently deceived by the forgery 
now in existence” (5th ed., ‘ Outlines’). 
It would be interesting to have the hand- 
writing of the “‘ scrap ’’ compared with that 
of Sir Henry Herbert, Ireland, or Collier, or 
other possible writers. 

It may illustrate Mr. Law’s methods of 
criticism if I analyze the two columns 
appearing in The Atheneum on Septem- 
ber 16th. He takes the trouble to point out 
that I had misspelt ‘ Love’s Labours Lost.’ 
Now it came to me in proof spelt as above ; 
I corrected it, perhaps not very legibly, and 
by error it appeared in my article as it did. 
He also notes I misspelt ‘* St. John’s night.” 
He misunderstood me; I was generalizing, 
not quoting (though I did notice the peculiar 
way the h was squeezed into “St. John’s 
night’’). I was quite familiar with the 
metathesis, but I was drawing attention to 
the practice of dating saints’ days at night 
in the history of the Revels. He has suc- 
ceeded in finding one solitary use of the 
“night ” without the “‘day”’ in M. Feuillerat’s 
book on the Revels, of ‘“‘ Twelf Night.” 
But ‘“Twelf Night’? was not a saint’s 
day, and there was a different use of 
“day” and “night” for the 6th of Jan- 
uary. The other examples he gives are 
from the expenses of “carriage of stuff” 
and workmen’s expenses, and do not affect 
my discussion on the play-lists at all. He 
quotes others from the Declared Accounts, 
which only concerned themselves with the 
amount of money spent and to whom given. 
When the clerks wanted space they often 
contracted dates. Indeed, if Mr. Law had 
gone on to f. 249 of the same Roll 543 from 
which he quotes, he would have found only 
the number of the plays given, without 
any names or dates at all. These bills 
were all referable back to the “ particular 
accompts” if there were any dispute. 
And the Revels’ Books are “ particular 
accompts,” so give the dates in full. The 
notes kept by Sir Henry Herbert are more 
of the nature of a diary, containing many 
personal allusions, and could have been used 
to compile “ particular accompts,” but were 
not such accounts. 

But the special contention lies in the entry 
in the 1604-5 list of ‘ Betwin Newers 
Day and Twelfe Day, a play of Loue’s 
Labours Lost.’ I considered that false, 
through the indefiniteness; also because 
there is no record, in the same account, of 
workmen making any preparation for a play 
between these dates, and because ‘ Love’s 
Labours Lost,’ being played at Southampton 
House on January 12th, would not enter into 
Court expenses. Mr. Law acknowledges that 
he thinks there was no performance at Court, 
but he adds, unfortunately, that the clerk, 
not having been present himself, when he 
came to compile the list nearly a year after, 
might be uncertain of its date ! 

To crown this confusing statement, Mr. 
Law goes on to say that I am wrong in my 
date of January 12th, because Carleton’s 
letters to Chamberlain does not give a date, 
while 
“a careful reading of the exact words of Carleton’s 
original letter in the Record Office, instead of the 
bare abstract of it in the Calendar, suggests that 
the festivities referred to probably took place on 
an earlier day in the year—presumably ‘ betwin 
Newers Day and Twelfe Day,’” &c. 





Now I always work from originals, and never 
from Calendars. But what does this letter 
really say ? Carleton, writing on January 
15th,* says: ‘“* Last night’s revels were kept 
at my Lord of Cranborne’s....and ye like 
two nights before at my Lord of Southamp- 
ton’s.”’ 

I think I was justified in finding the “12th 
of January” from this. We get the name 
of the play from Cope’s letter. Mr. Law’s 
nhonndinn does not help his argument, 
for the Declared Accounts, Pipe Office, 543, 
show that the King’s players did not play 
between Innocents’ Day at night and the 
7th of January. And if they did not play it, 
no other company would be allowed to play 
*Love’s Labours Lost,’ because that was 
their own property ! 

I think that this example is sufficient at 

resent. I must just, however, allude to 

r. Law’s third letter of September 30th. 
I do not think he quite gathers the meaning 
of my points about the irregularity of the 


account of 1604—5, in the force of which I. 


still believe. It is quite possible that he 
may be right about “the fayre Mayde of 
Bristol.” That is not dated. 

The King paid other players than his 
own when they performed at his command. 
The number of their performances can be 
reckoned from ‘‘The Declared Accounts,” 
and I think there will be found to be more 
than are mentioned in these particular 
accounts: one must study the originals 
to compare. 

Mr. Law uses unnecessarily strong language, 
both in his book and in his letters, against 
those who differ from him in opinion. 
But we are all, I presume, seeking after 
truth, and an open discussion often ‘* makes 
dark places plain.” 

AvupI ALTERAM PARTEM. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PEN. 


Your correspondent Mr. Archibald Brown 
(see The Atheneum of September 16th) is 
not quite right in supposing that Sir Walter’s 
pen was always a grey goose quill. Your 
conjecture that the “‘ silver pen”’ was a quill 
in a holder of silver was very near the mark. 
In 1809 Joseph Bramah patented an in- 
vention for cutting quills into separate nibs, 
and there is clear evidence that Sir Walter 
used these pens. In the ‘ Journal,’ under 
date of August 10th, 1827, he wrote as 
follows :— 

*¢ This is a morning of fidgety, nervous confusion. 
I sought successively my box of Bramah pens, my 
proof - sheets, and t, not least anxiously, my 
spectacles. I am convinced I lost a full hour in 
these various chases.” 


And the pen referred to in that pathetic 
entry which closes the record for January, 
1831—“‘ I cannot tell why my = stammers 
egregiously, and’ I write horridly incorrect” 
—was undoubtedly a Bramah. Four sportive 
lines—a parody on Burns’s ‘ Blithe was She’ 
—which he wrote some three months later, 
show that Sir Walter was still faithful to the 
nibs of 1827. After the severe paralytic 
attack of April, 1831, the doctors put him 
on a regimen, and implored him to abstain 
from work, but ‘‘ he smiled on them in silence, 
or answered with some jocular rhyme.” 
One snatch of this frolic verse casts a gleam 
upon Lockhart’s record of those sad days :— 


Dour, dour, and eident was he, 
Dour and eident but-and-ben : 
Dour t their barley-water, 
And eident on the Bramah pen. 


For the benefit of your non-Scottish readers 
let me add that eident means eagerly diligent. 
CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 





* State Papers, Dom. Ser. James L., xii. 19. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Allan (Rev. William), The Christian Teaching of 

Coin Mottoes, 3/6 
With a supplementary chapter on the 

Religious Character of Ancient Coins by the Rey. 
— Zimmerman, and many illustra- 
ions. 

Bannister (Canon A. T.), Politics in the Pulpit: 
Sermons pets in Hereford Cathedral. 

m 


bay h ae Newton), The Ideal of Jesus, 

net. 

— (Rev. H. J.), Archbishop Whitgift and his 
mes, 2/6 


With 4 illustrations. 

Cleaver (late Rev. W. H.), Plain Sermons on the 
Sacrament of the Altar, 1/ net. 

Fourth edition. 

Forsyth (Peter Taylor), Christ on Parnassus : 
= on Art, Ethic, and Theology, 10/6 
net. 

Hoensbroech (Count von), Fourteen Years a 
Jesuit, 2 vols., 25/ net. 

An account of fourteen years’ inside experi- 
ence of the Jesuit Order. 

Mysteries for the Meek : a Series of Little Sermons 
at the Lord’s Service on the Lord’s Service, 
addressed to the Lord’s Little Ones and Others 
of the Childlike Mind, by a priest of the Diocese 
of Worcester, 1/6 net. 

Nolloth (Dr. Charles F.), The Historic Personality 
of Christ, 3d. 

One of a course of lectures arranged by the 
Christian Evidence Society, and delivered at 
King’s College, London. 

Philocalia of Origen: a Compilation of Selected 
Passages from Origen’s Works made by St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus and St. Basil of Czsarea, 
7/6 net. 

Translated by the Rev. George Lewis. 

St. John, with Short Reflections on Each Verse, 
suitable for Daily Use, by Frederic Noel, 


1/ net. 
“— (A. T.), Studies in the Highest Thought, 


Lectures given by request at the Alliance 
Club, London, and now published in book- 


form. 

Smith (H. Sutton), ‘‘ Yakusu,”’ the Very Heart of 
Africa: being some Account of the Protestant 
Mission at Stanley Falls, Upper Congo, 6/ 


net. 
Three Stages of Unitarian Theology, and other 
Essays, 2/ net. ‘ 
These essays have already been published in 

the Unitarian Penny Library Series. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Canziani (Estella), Costumes, Traditions, and 
Songs of Savoy, 21/ net. 
Illustrated with 50 reproductions of pictures 
by the author, and with many line drawings. 
Collins (W. W.), Cathedral Cities of Italy, 16/ 


net. 

This book deals with the twenty-five principal 
Cathedrals of Italy, describing not only their 
architecture and the treasures they contain, 
but also all that is most characteristic in their 
surroundings, whether beautiful landscape or 
picturesque city streets. The other churches, 
and the municipal buildings, with which each 
is associated, wherever they are worthy of 
remark, are also illustrated, and _ historical 
notes are added liberally. The pictures are 
very attractive; and the text is clear and 
pleasant, fullof interesting information presented 
in a manner which savours as little as may be 
of the guide-book. 

Foley (Edwin), The Book of Decorative Furniture, 
Section XV., 2/6 net. 

Great Engravers: Albrecht Diirer: his Engrav- 
ings and Woodcuts; and Andrea Mantegna 
and the Italian Pre-Raphaelite Engravers, 
2/6 net each. 

Both contain numerous illustrations. 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, Annual Progress Report of the Super- 
intendent, 1/4 

Jerningham (Charles Edward) and _ Bettany 
(Lewis), The Bargain Book, 7/6 net. 

Contains numerous anecdotes of fortunate 
discoveries, with several full-page plates. 

Masterpieces in Colour: Filippo Lippi, by P. G. 
Konody; and Mantegna, by Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
1/6 neteach. |. 

Each volume is illustrated with 8 reproduc- 
tions in colour. 

Peasant Art in Austria and Hungary. 

Edited by Charles Holme. With numerous 
illustrations, many in colour. 
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h : Art, Music, and Literature. Vol. I. 
No. II., 1/ net. 
Steinlen and his Art: 
10/6 net. at 
With a critical introduction and descriptive 


Twenty-Four Cartoons, 


notes. 

Ye Solace of Pilgrimes: a Description of Rome, 
circa A.D. 1450, by John Capgrave, an Austin 
Friar of King’s Lynn, 7/6 net. 

Edited by C. A. Mills for the British and 
American Archeological Society of Rome, 
with an introductory note by the Rev. H. M. 
Bannister. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Book of the Seven Ages: an Anthology compiled 
by Henry W. Clark, 3/6 net. 

Glazier (Louise M.), A Book of Babes, in Woodcut 
and Verse, 1/6 net. 

Fiomer’s Odyssey: a Line-for-Line Translation 
in the Metre of the Original, by.H. B. Cotterill, 
21/ net. 

With 24 illustrations by Patten Wilson. 

Keats, Poems, 3/6 net. 

With 24 illustrations in colour by Averil 
Burleigh. 

Kendim (Ben), Eastern Songs, 5/ net. 

Some of the verses have been published in 
English magazines. 

Lambe (John Lawrence), Experiments in Play 
Writing in Verse and Prose. 

Moyse (Charles E.), The Lure of Earth, and other 
Poems, 1/ net. 

In the Vigo Cabinet Series. 

Saint-George (Henry), The Young Man from 
Stratford: a Juryman’s View of,the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Controversy, 2/ net. 

Stronghold of Hope: a Collection of Hymns of 
Comfort, 2/6 net. 

Compiled by Mary Wilder Tileston. 

Sweet Songs of Many Voices compiled by Kate 

A. Wright, 3/6 net. 


History and Biography. 
Barrett (C. R. B.), History of the 13th Hussars, 


2 vols., 63/ net. 
Bateson (Thomas), A Short History of Australia, 


1/6 
The history is brought down to 1910. 

Columbia University Studies in English: the 
Political Prophecy in England, by Rupert 
Taylor; and The Rise of the Novel of Manners : 
a Study of English Prose Fiction between 1600 
and 1740, by Charlotte E. Morgan, $1. 25 net 


each. 

D’Auvergne (M. Nelson), Tarnished Coronets : 
Studies in the History of the British Peerage, 
12/6 net. 

With 12 illustrations. 

Davey (Richard), The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey 
and their Wicked Grandfather: being the 
True Stories of the Strange Lives of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and of the Ladies 
Katherine and Mary Grey, Sisters of Lady 
Jane Grey, “‘ the Nine-Days’ Queen,”’ 12/6 net. 

An interestingly written and practically ex- 
haustive history of the strange adventures of 
the Ladies Katherine and Mary Grey, hitherto 
almost inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 
With 14 illustrations. 

Douglas-Irvine (Helen), Royal Palaces of Scot- 
land, 6/ net. 

Edited by R. S. Rait with 18 illustrations. A 
companion volume to the series dealing with 
the Royal Palaces and the Episcopal Palaces 
of England. 

Elias (Edith L.), In Stewart Times: Short 
Character-Studies of the Great Figures of the 
Period, 2/6 net. 

Ferguson (William Scott), Hellenistic Athens: 
an Historical Essay, 12/ net. 

Forty Years of Friendship as recorded in the 
Correspondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, 
and Ellis Yarnall during the Years 1856 to 
1895, 8/6 net. 

Edited by Charlton Yarnall. 

Horsley (John William), ‘I Remember”: 
Memories of a ‘“ Sky Pilot” in the Prison and 
the Slum, 7/6 net. 

The author is well known for his work as a 
social reformer. 

Hyndman (Henry Mayers), The Record of an 
Adventurous Life, 15/ net. 

Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, October, 2/6 

Issued by the Viking Club. 

Pott (Mrs. Henry), Francis Bacon and his Secret 
Society: an Attempt to Collect and Unite 
76 — Links of a Long and Strong Chain, 
7/6 net. 

. Revised edition, with a number of illustra- 
tions of paper-marks. 

Royal Palaces of England, 6/ net. 

The descriptions are by Marjory Hollings, 
Edith M. Keate, Catherine Jamison, and 
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Grace A. Ellis, and give some account of the 
life lived by sovereigns of England within their 
great houses, besides showing with what 
periods and events of national history these 
are associated. The volume is edited by R. S. 
Rait, and has 32 illustrations. 

Sherard (Robert Harborough), Modern Paris: 
some Sidelights on its Inner Life, 12/6 net. 

A book written in the author’s liveliest 
manner, and full of amusing detail. Has 12 
illustrations. 

Tilby (A. Wyatt), British North America, 1763- 
1867, 6/ net. 

Vol. III. of the English People Overseas. 

Trevelyan (George Macaulay), Garibaldi and the 
Making of Italy, 7/6 net. 

With 4 maps and many illustrations. 

Trevelyan (Sir George Otto), The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 

In Nelson’s Shilling peer. 

Trial of Simon, Lord Lovat of the ’45, 5/ net. 

Edited by David N. Mackay for the Notable 
English Trials. 

Wright (Alex. Tremaine), Jeremiah Rich, Semi- 
grapher of the Commonwealth, and his Con- 
tinuators, 5/ net. 

An account of an early shorthand writer, 
with portraits and title-pages. 


Geography and Travel. 


Cross (Alexander), The Lands of the West, 1/ net. 
The contents were originally written in 
America, and contributed to The Citizen of 
Glasgow. ‘The book contains numerous illus- 
trations. 

Dingle (Edwin J.), Across China on Foot: Life 
in the Interior and the Reform Movement, 
16/ net. 

With many illustrations. 

Hastings (G. W.), The Story of the Malverns, 
2/6 net. 

With appendixes and illustrations. 

Jenkins (Hester Donaldson), Behind Turkish 
Lattices: the Story of a Turkish Woman’s 
Life, 6/ net. 

With 24 illustrations. 

Marriott (Charles), The Romance of the Rhine, 
10/6 net. 

With 16 illustrations in colour by W. H. Y. 
Titcomb. 

Matthews (E. C.), The Highlands of South-West 
Surrey: a Geographical Study in Sand and 
Clay, 5/ net. 

With 7 large-scale maps and 8 illustrations 
from photographs by the author. Forms 
Vol. II. of the Geographical Studies issued 
in connexion with the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

Scott (Dixon), Stratford-on-Avon, with Leaming- 
ton and Warwick, 1/6 net. 

Part of ‘ Beautiful Britain.” 
contains 12 coloured illustrations. 

Turner (Samuel), My Climbing Adventures in 
Four Continents, 12/6 net. 

With 74 illustrations. 

Walter (L. Edna), The Fascination of Brittany, 1/6 

With 24 illustrations from photographs by 
the author. 

Where Great Men Lived in London, 1/6 net. 

The little book is divided into two parts— 
the first contains the names of celebrated men 
who lived in London, with information regard- 
ing their houses; and the other gives a list 
of the streets wherein they lived. 


The volume 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Encyclopedia of Sport and Games: Vol. IV. 
Rackets—Zebra, 10/6 net. 

Kennion (Major R. L.), By Mountain, Lake, and 
Plain: being Sketches of Sport,in Eastern 
Persia, 10/6 net. 

With numerous illustrations. 


Education. 


James (H. R.), Education and Statesmanship in 
India, 1797 to 1910, 3/6 net. 

A number of papers which appeared in The 
Calcutta Statesman in the early part of this year. 

London University : University College Calendar, 
Session 1911-12. 

University Correspondence 
1911-12, 1/ net. 

In the University Tutorial Series. 

Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889: 
Central Welsh Board Annual Examination, 
July, 1912: General Regulations and Examina- 
tion Schedules. 


College Calendar, 


Sociology. 
Evans (Maurice S.), Black and White in South- 
East Africa: a Study in Sociology, 6/ net. 
With a — by Lieut.-Col. Sir Matthew 
Nathan and a map. 





Roscoe (Rev. John), The Baganda: an Account 
of their Native Customs and Beliefs, 15/ net. 
The author’s aim has been to describe the 
social and religious life of the Baganda in the 
old days before their country, Uganda, came 
under the influence of Europe. The volume 
contains 82 illustrations. 


Folk-lore. 
Rolleston (T. W.), Myths and Legends of the Celtic 
Race, 7/6 net. 

The volume presents an outline of early 
Celtic history and a collection of the great 
stories in Celtic lore and literature, and en- 
deavours with their aid to illustrate the peculiar 
characteristics of the Celt which have influenced 
the evolution of the race. Contains 64 full- 
page illustrations. 

Philology. 
Aristotle, Poetics, 10/6 net. 

Translated from Greek into English and from 
Arabic into Latin, with a revised text, intro- 
duction, commentary, glossary, and onomasti- 
con, by D. S. Margoliouth. 

Classical Quarterly, October, 3/ net. 
Classical Review, September, 1/ net. 
Pervigilium Veneris: the Vigil of Venus, 5/ net. 

Edited, with facsimiles of the Codex Sal- 
masianus and Codex Thuaneus, an introduction, 
translation, and explanatory notes, by Cecil 


Clementi. 
School- Books. 
Bacon, Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral, 3/ 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by A. S. 


Gaye. 

Frazer (Mrs. J. G.), Je sais un Conte, 1/6 

Guizot, Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe: 
depuis le Quinziéme Siécle jusqu’s la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise, 1/ 

In Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid 
Reading. 

Questions and Exercises in Geography (based on 
Heaton’s ‘Scientific Geographies’): I. The 
World, General Mathematical, Physical, and 
Economic Geography, by Robert J. Finch, 
6d. net. 

With maps. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2/6 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by H.'B. 
Butler, with maps, plans, and other illustra- 


tions. Science. 


Darbishire (A. D.), Breeding and the Mendelian 
Discovery, 7/6 net. 

With many illustrations in colour and black 
and white. 

Eisner (A. Wolff), Clinical Immunity and Sero- 
Diagnosis, 7/6 net. 

Howard (Russell), The House-Surgeon’s Vade- 
Mecum, 7/6 net. 

Husband (Joseph) and Harby (William), Struc- 
tural Engineering, 7/6 net. 

Morse (Herbert), Where do We Come From ? 
Is Darwin Correct ? a Philosophical and Critical 
Study of Darwin’s Theory’of ‘* Natural Selec- 
tion,’’ 7/6 net. 

Reid (Legh Wilber), The Elements of the Theory 
of Algebraic Numbers, 15/ net. 

With an introduction by David Hilbert. 

Royds (R.), The Testing of Motive-Power Engines, 
9/ net. Juvenile Books. 

Adcock (A. St. John), Two to Nowhere, 6/ 

A story of a magic egg, with 12 illustrations 
by Morris Meredith Williams. ; 

Craig (Sterling), Secrets of the Hills, and How 
Ronald Read Them, 3/6 net. 

The object of the book is to excite interest in 
the study of geology, to introduce a boy to its 
method of work, and the principles on which it 
is based. The thread of the story follows 
a natural order, and begins with the wonder of 
a city boy at the mountains amongst which he 
finds himself. The volume contains many illus- 
trations. 

Gleig (Charles), Contraband Tommy, 5/ 

Gained the prize of 2001. for a story for boys. 
A tale of the Dreadnought era, illustrated by 
Murray Urquhart. 

Griffis (William Elliot), Fairy Tales of Old Japan, 
5/ net. 

| With 8 coloured illustrations. 

Harvey (Ross), The Captain’s Chum, 5/ 

A school story for boys. 

Higgins (Aileen Cleveland), Dream Blocks, 3/6 
net. 

A book of verses for children, with 18 full- 
page illustrations in colour by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. 

James (G. P. R.) for Boys and Girls, retold by 
Alice F. Jackson: Forest Days, illustrated by 
Jack Orr, 1/6 net. 

King Arthur’s Knights: the Tales retold for 
Boys and Girls by Henry Gilbert, 7/6 net. 

With 16 illustrations in colour by Walter 
Crane. 
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Kroeker (Kate Freiligrath), Fairy Tales from 
Brentano, 3/6 net. i 

New edition, pictures by Sir Carruthers 
Gould. 

Lang (Mrs.), The All Sorts of Stories Book, 6/ 

Sndited by Andrew Lang, with 5 coloured 
plates and other illustrations by H. J. Ford. 

Masefield (John), Jim Davis, 6/ 

A very excellent boys’ book which may be 
compared with Stevenson’s work. 

Morgan (Mary de), On a Pincushion, and other 
Fairy Tales, 3/6 net. we 

New edition, with 30 illustrations by William 
de Morgan. . 

Pitman (Norman Hinsdale), Chinese Fairy Stories, 
5/ net. 

With 8 coloured illustrations. 

Platt (Mr. and Mrs. William), Stories of the Scottish 
Borderland, 3/6 net. 

With 16 full-page illustrations by M. Mere- 
dith Williams. ; 

Plutarch’s Lives for Boys and Girls: freely 
retold by W. H. Weston, 7/6 net. 

With 16 drawings in colour by W. Rainey. 

Ross (Estelle), From Conquest to Charter (1066-— 
1215), 2/6 net. 

, With illustrations by Evelyn Paul. 

Scott for Boys and Girls, retold by Alice F. Jack- 
son: The Fortunes of Nigel, illustrated by 
Murray Urquhart; and auntlet, illus- 
trated by Monro S. Orr, 1/6 net each. 

Tappan (Eva March), Heroes of the Middle Ages 
(Alaric to Joan of Arc), 3/6 net. 

This is a series of clearly written accounts of 
the heroes (some of them legendary) whose 
deeds make the romance of mediwval Europe. 
It has a supplementary index which shows the 
countries and topics referred to in the text, 
and a great number of illustrations. 

Tap an (E. M.), The Story of the Greek People, 
2% net. 

With many illustrations. 

Wheeler (Harold F. B.), The Boys’ Nelson, 
3/6 net. 

With 16 illustrations. 

Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), The Story of the Crusades, 
3/6 net. 

With 16 illustrations by M. Meredith Williams. 

Young (Capt. Charles), Harald, First of the 
Viki 


ings, net. 
With 16 full-page illustrations by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond. 


Fiction. 


Bell (R. S. Warren), Company for George, 1/ net. 
Founded on the author’s three-act farcical 
comedy of the same title, played at the Kings- 
way Theatre in 1910. 
Blue Bell and Heather, by Coila, 6/ 
Eight short tales. 
Cornford (L. —— Troubled Waters, 6/ 

Familiar P ases of city life are woven in this 
story round the figure of one who rises from 
the position of forge hand to that of Cabinet 
Minister. 

Garland (Hamlin), Victor Olnee’s Discipline, 6/ 

A story of spiritualism with a happy love 
episode. 

Garvice (Charles), The Other Girl, 6/ 

The story turns mainly on the extraordinary 
likeness between two girls, from which man 
complications arise before the conventiona 
happy ending. 

Gautier ene mage Mile. de Maupin, 1/6 net. 
dapted by G. F. Monkshood and Ernest 
Tristan for the Lotus Library. 
Gricr (Sydney C.), The Keepers of the Gate, 6/ 

A romance of the white man’s burden at the 

Indian frontier in the time of the Mutiny. 
Groner (Augusta), The Man with the Black Cord, 6/ 

Tells how an Austrian detective traces a 
man who is terrorizing an entire neighbourhood 
by his murders and assaults. Translated by 
Grace Isabel Colbron. 

Hocking (Joseph), The Wilderness, 6/ 

The theme is a case of impersonation and 
of the remorse which living the lie brings in 
its train. 

Howell (Constance), Mrs. Charteris, 6/ 

This is another contribution to the already 
large output on the divorce question. Mrs. 
Charteris, deserted by her husband, goes 
through a form of marriage with another man, 
— on discovering the deception, also leaves 

er. 

James (Henry), The Outcry, 6/ 

For notice see p.17. 

Malet (Lucas), Adrian Savage, 6/ 

The author affirms in her preface that the 
characters portrayed as well as their circum- 
stances and the episodes in which they play their 
parts are her own invention, and that her book 
was completed before the disappearance of La 
Gioconda from the Louvre. 





Patterson (J. E.), Love like the Sea, 6/ 

Arather gruesome story of a ménage @ trois. 
The mother of the husband, a seaman, poisons 
his child while intending to kill his wife. 

Rhodes (Kathlyn), Flower of Grass, 6/ 

The heroine is admired by two brothers. 
Most of the action takes place in Egypt, though 
} + aaa chapters are laid in the isles of 

illy. 

Rolland (Romain), John Christopher in Paris, 6/ 

Translated by Gilbert Cannan. For review 
of Part II. of the story see Athen., April 29, 
1911, p. 474. 

Sherring (Herbert), Gopi, 6/ 

A collection of stories, the title one giving an 
account of a visitation of plague in an Indian 
city. 

Somerville (E. (£.) and Ross (Martin), Dan 
Russel the Fox: an Episode in the Life of Miss 
Rowan, 6/ 

The story is chiefly about hunting, the scene 
being laid in Ireland, as in the case of other 
stories by these popular collaborators. 

Tolstoy (Leo), In the Days of Serfdom and other 
Stories, translated by L. and A. Maude, 6/ 

— ms, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
7d. net. 

New edition. 


General Literature. 


Acorn (George), One of the Multitude, 6/ 

Mr. Benson in his introduction describes 
the book as ‘apiece of the authentic stuff 
of life.”’ 

Blake (William) The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and a Song of Liberty 3/6 net. 

A very welcome and attractive reprint, 
introduced by a full and illuminating discussion 
from the pen of Francis Griffin Stokes. 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature : 
Early Religious Poetry of Persia, by James 
Hope Moulton; Greek Tragedy, by J. T. 
Sheppard; Historical Growth of the English 
Parish Church, by A. Hamilton Thompson ; 
King Arthur in History and Legend, by W. 
Lewis Jones; Links with the Past in the Plant 
World, by A. C. Seward; New Zealand, by 
Sir Robert and J. Logan Stout; Primitive 
Animals, by Geoffrey Smith ; and The Wander- 
ings of Peoples, by A. C. Haddon, 1/ net. 

Farrow (Thomas), Banks and People, 1/ net. 

Advocates the establishment of Land Banks in 
England, but on lines differing from those of the 
German institutions. 

Hind (C. Lewis), The Consolations of a Critic. 

With 32 full-page illustrations. 

Ingram (Archibald K.), Boys: What They Are 
and How to Manage Them, 3d. net. 

With a Preface by Sir R. S. S. Baden Powell. 

Jones (J. Ernest), A Short History of Birming- 
ham, 1/ net. 

With 22 illustrations. 

London Stories, Part I., 6d. net. 

Edited by John o’ London. 

O’Donnell (Elliott), Byways of Ghost-Land, 
3/6 net. 

Discusses vampires, were-wolves, telepathy, 


&c. 
Royal Birthday Book, 2/ net. 

Contains a selection of verses, and the birth- 
days of all the reigning sovereigns and other 
members of royal families, compiled by M. E. W. 

Strong (Isobel), Robert Louis Stevenson, 1/ net. 

One of the Little Books on Great Writers. 

Vox Clamantis, by Numa Minimus, 3/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Bibliotheca Abessinica: Vol. IV. The Octateuch 
in Ethiopic, edited by Dr. J. Oscar Boyd: 
Part II. Exodus and Leviticus, 11m. 


Fine Art. 


Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, Oktober, 2m. 50. 

The first part of a new volume of this art 

monthly, which is full of illustrations, both 
in the text and as separate plates. 


Geography and Travel. 
Rosen (Erwin), Der Deutsche Lausbub in Ame- 
rika: Erinnerungen und Eindriicke, Vol. I. 
The author’s earlier book, ‘In the Foreign 
Legion,’ was reviewed in The Atheneum of 
March 12, 1910, p. 306. 


Philology. 
Paulson (Johannes), Index Lucretianus, 6kr. 25. 
The Swedish author published in 1897 a 
work on the Lucretian hexameter, published, 
like his present one, at Gothenburg. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 





Riterarp Gossip. 

THE story of the recent constitutiona} 
conflict is the subject of a work by Mr. 
Frank Dilnot, to be published by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder early this month. ‘The 
Old Order Changeth’ gives a connected 
narrative of events from the introduction of 
the Budget on April 29th, 1909, to the 
passing into law of the Parliament Bill 
on August 18th last; and an attempt is 
made to analyze some of the causes of 
the conflict, and to explain sympathetically 
the ideals of both parties. The work 
includes character studies of Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. F. E. Smith, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and others. 


The same firm will on Monday 
add to their shilling library Mr. Sidney 
Low’s ‘ A Vision of India,’ which appears 
opportunely at a cheap price in view of the 
approaching Durbar, and Capt. F. W. von 
Herbert’s * The Defence of Plevna.’ The 
latter volume has long been out of print, 
and Sir John French has written an intro- 
duction for the new edition: the author 
has also considerably curtailed the original 
work and made numerous corrections, 
Other volumes to be added to the same 
library immediately are Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s ‘ The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,’ 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett’s ‘ Nelson and his 
Captains,’ and H. 8. Merriman’s ‘ With 
Edged Tools.’ 


WE learn that the volume of ‘ Judg- 
ments in Vacation,’ just published, in 
London by Messrs. Smith & Elder, and in 
Manchester by Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, 
is in part a reprint of papers that have 
already appeared. These have been re- 
vised by the author, His Honour Judge 
Parry, and corrected in various points. 


In his volume entitled ‘Two Visits to 
Denmark, 1872-4,’ which the same 
firm will publish next Thursday, 
Dr. Edmund Gosse has endeavoured to 
convey an impression of the moral and 
intellectual aspect of one of the smallest 
but one of the most cultivated countries 
of Europe, as he saw it nearly forty years 
ago. The volume makes no pretence at 
being a record of adventure, or a guide 
to the tourist. 


On the same day the above firm will 
also publish, with some additional material 
and a new preface, Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s 
books ‘ The Hill of Trouble’ and the ‘ Isles 
of Sunset’ in one volume. 


Messrs. Macminian have arranged to 
bring out in the course of next week the 
following books—On Tuesday: ‘ Fairies 
Afield,’ by Mrs. Molesworth, with illus- 
trations by Gertrude Demain Hammond ; 
‘Ethan Frome,’ a New England love- 
story, by Edith Wharton ; ‘ Conduct and 
its Disorders Biologically Considered,’ 
by Dr. C. A. Mercier; and Part IIL., 
‘The Dying God,’ of the third edition 
of Dr. J. G. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough.’ 
On: Friday : ‘Man and Beast in Eastern 
Ethiopia, from observations made in 
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British East Africa, Uganda, and the 
Sudan,’ by Mr. J. Bland-Sutton, the 
eminent surgeon; and an edition of 
Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and through the Looking- 
Glass,’ with 92 illustrations by Sir John 
Tenniel, 16 being in colour. 


Tue Riccarpt Press will publish 
through Mr. Lee Warner the morality 
play ‘ Everyman,’ with plates after water- 
colour drawings by Mr. J. H. Amschewitz ; 
Vols. III. and IV. (completing the work) 
of Malory’s ‘Le Morte Darthur,’ with 
plates after water-colours by Mr. Russell 
Flint; and ‘The Revival of Printing : 
a Catalogue and Bibliography of the 
Works issued by the Chief Modern English 
Presses,’ with an Introduction by Mr. 
Robert Steele. 


Mr. Lee Warner also announces ‘ The 
Dialogues of St. Gregory, Surnamed the 
Great,’ edited by Mr. Edmund G. Gardner, 
and a revised translation of Paul Thureau- 
Dangin’s ‘ Life of St. Bernardino of Siena,’ 
both volumes illustrated in colour and 
half-tone after works by the Old Masters ; 
‘Songs and Lyrics of Robert Burns,’ 
selected by Mr. W. Macdonald, with illus- 
trations after Mr. Russell Flint and Mr. 
R. Purves Flint ; and ‘ With Ski in Nor- 
way and Lapland,’ by Mr. J.kH. W. Fulton, 
illustrated from the author’s photographs. 


THE announcement is made _ that 
‘Letters to my Son,’ the authorship of 
which has been kept secret, is the work 
of Miss Winifred James, author of 
‘Patricia Baring’ and other successful 
novels. Miss James’s new book, ‘ Letters 
of a Spinster,’ will be issued during this 
month by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, the 
publishers of ‘ Letters to my Son,’ now 
in its thirteenth edition. 


Mr. G. M. TREVELYAN intends shortly 
to publish a collection of poems dealing 
with the liberation of Italy under the title 
‘English Songs of Italian Freedom.’ 
Mr. Trevelyan has written an historical 
and literary Introduction to the poems, 
which are by many of our most distin- 
guished poets, and elucidatory notes have 
been added where necessary. 


Messrs. CassELL are publishing a 
sixpenny series of essays by well-known 
writers treating of some of the most 
important social questions. The series is 
entitled “‘ New Tracts for the Times,” and 
the first three, to be published during the 
month, will be ‘The Regeneration of 
the Race,’ by Dr. Havelock Ellis; 
‘Methods of Race Regeneration,’ by Dr. 
C.W.Saleeby; and ‘ The Declining Birth- 
Rate: its National and International 
Bearings,’ by Dr. A. Newsholme. 


They will also bring out next 
Thursday an édition de luxe of Steven- 
son’s ‘Treasure Island,’ with 12 plates 
in colour from pictures by Mr. John 
Cameron. This will be limited to 250 
Copies, but a cheaper edition with the 
— illustrations will appear at the same 
ime. 


Messrs. Bett & Sons will publish during 
the next few weeks the second and con- 





cluding volume of Miss A. D. Greenwood’s 
‘Hanoverian Queens of England,’ treat- 
ing of Queen Charlotte, Queen Caroline, 
and Queen Adelaide; ‘The Adventures 
of Don Quixote,’ illustrated by Mr. Paul 
Hardy, Motteux’s translation being 
adapted for young readers ; ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
with an Introduction by Mr. Clement 
Shorter, and illustrations by M. V. Wheel- 
house ; and a new volume of Mr. Rogers’s 
Aristophanes, the ‘ Lysistrata.’ 


Early next year the same firm hope to 
publish the third and final volume of 
Swift’s correspondence, edited by Mr. 
Elrington Ball. 


Messrs. GrorcE ALLEN & Co. will 
shortly publish a work by the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, entitled ‘ Wits and their Humours.’ 
The book contains a large number of 
anecdotes. 


Messrs. Sanps & Co. will issue shortly 
‘ Under the Rose : a Romance of the Days 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ by Felicia Curtis ; 
and ‘The Mirror of Oxford: being a 
Catholic History of Oxford from the 
Earliest to Present Times,’ by the Rev. 
C. Dawson, S.J. (a graduate of Exeter 
College, Oxford), with a map of Oxford 
at the time of the Reformation and one 
of present-day Oxford, and other illus- 
trations. 


Messrs. WHITCOMBE & Tomps will 
publish during the early part of this month 
four books about Australia : ‘ The Pastoral 
Age in Australasia,’ by Mr. James Collier ; 
‘Life in the Australian Backblocks,’ by 
Mr. Edward §S. Sorenson; ‘ An Old New 
Zealander ; or, Te Rauparaha, the Napo- 
leon of the South,’ by Mr. T. Lindsay 
Buick, an account of a famous native 
warrior ; and ‘ The Adventures of Kimble 
Bent,’ by Mr. James Cowan. Bent was 
a deserter from the English army, and 
Mr. Cowan relates his life amongst the 
Maoris at the time of the war in New 
Zealand. 


A NOVEL by Sir James H. Yoxall, M.P., 
entitled ‘The Courtier Stoops’ will be 
published by Messrs. Smith & Elder on 
the 12th inst. The story deals with the 
marriage of Goethe to the low-born and 
uncultured Christiane, and offers a key to 
the enigma of seemingly fallen greatness. 


Mrs. KatTHarine S. Macquorp’s new 
novel ‘Molly Montague’s Love-Story,’ 
which is concerned with the eighteenth- 
century, will be published early this 
month. 


Mr. JoHn Payne’s translation of Heine’s 
poems is now in the binders’ hands, and 
will shortly be ready for issue to sub- 
scribers. 


A sErtiEs of characteristic letters written 
by Bjérnson to his daughter Bergliot 
Ibsen has just been published by her. 


THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT has pur- 
chased the literary and artistic property 
of Moritz Jokai from his widow for 
140,000 kroner. It includes a valuable 
library, several portraits of the author 





by eminent artists, and his correspond- 
ence with celebrated people of all nationali- 
ties. The furniture of his library is to be 
placed in the Petéfi Museum. 


THE centenary of Asbjérnsen, the Hans 
Andersen of Norway, will be celebrated 
by a memorial edition of his works. 


*. Wer have to record the death on Wed- 
nesday, at Mauricewood, Midlothian, of 
Joseph Bell, M.D., F.R.C.S. Born in 
1837, he was the fourth generation of a 
well-known family of celebrated Edin- 
burgh doctors, one of whom was the 
** Dr. Bell ” of ‘ Holiday House.’ He was 
for 23 years (1873-96) editor of The 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, and was for 
25 years surgeon at the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. He wrote little, his best- 
known works being a ‘ Manual of Surgical 
Operations’ and ‘ Notes of Surgery for 
Nurses,’ both of which have run into 
many editions; but his perspicacity 
and quick insight led to his being the 
original of “‘ Sherlock Holmes,” the author 
or creator of whom, Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
was one of his pupils. It will be long 
before the Edinburgh Medical School 
forgets ‘“‘ Doctor Joe” and his kindly 
wisdom. 


WE regret to see announced the death 
of Sir Herbert Risley, well known as a 
distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service. He not only filled with great 
ability and success several important 
secretaryships—he was at his death Secre- 
tary to the Judicial and Public Depart- 
ment of the India Office—but he also 
made a thorough scientific study of the 
anthropology and ethnography of the 
Indian populations, and produced upon 
these subjects work which won him 
recognition beyond the limits of his own 
country. Among his books may be men- 
tioned ‘ Primitive Marriage in Bengal,’ 
‘Widow and Infant Marriage,’ ‘ Sikkim 
and Tibet,’ ‘ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,’ 
and ‘ The People of India.’ 


THE autumn meeting of the English 
Association will take place on Friday, 
November 17th, at King’s College, Strand, 
when Prof. Gilbert Murray will deliver 
a lecture on ‘ What can English Poetry 
still learn from Greek ?’ 


The Association now enters on the 
sixth year of its activities. A large 
branch has just begun work in South 
India, with head-quarters at Madras. 
The next leaflet will contain an essay on 
Bunyan by Prof. C. H. Firth. 


Mr. T. Matruews writes from Eryl, 
Llandebie, Carmarthenshire :— 

‘* Will any persons who have letters of 
John Gibson or Penry Williams be so kind 
as to forward them to me to examine and 
copy ? Every care will be taken of them, 
and they will be promptly returned to such 
as will entrust them to me.” 


Mr. B. W. Wrtetr has resigned the 
managing directorship of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Triibner, and has accepted 
the post of manager to Mr. John Lane, 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins having resigned his. 
position at the Bodley Head. 
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SCIENCE 
_— 
Les Bushongo. Par E. Torday et T. A. 
Joyce. ‘ Publications Scientifiques du 


Ministére du Congo.” 


Tuts handsome volume—or portfolio, 
as one might almost term it, in view of 
its size, and of the fine reproductions 
of Mr. Hardy’s water-colour sketches 
that accompany the text—is the fruit of a 
scientific expedition which left England in 
October, 1907, and returned in September, 
1909. Mr. E. Torday, who had already 
spent eight years on the Congo and had 
the inestimable advantage of knowing 
something of the speech of the country, 
was in command of it—ably assisted by 
Messrs. M. W. Hilton Simpson and 
Norman H. Hardy, the latter of whom, 
however, was unfortunately prevented 
from continuing his stay in Africa as long 
as he could have wished. 


The party in the course of its travels 
encountered a great number of tribes, 
some of them by no means friendly ; as, 
for instance, they discovered in crossing the 
hitherto unknown country of the Bakongo 
and Bashilele, between the Loange and 
Kasai rivers, along the 5th parallel south 
of the equator. By far the most interest- 
ing of these peoples proved to be the 
Bushongo (‘‘ People of the Shongo,” or 
throwing-knife), whose kingdom lies in 
the fork formed by the Kasai and Sankuru 
rivers, and would appear from the map 
to contain some 4,000 to 5,000 square 
miles of territory, in the heart of which 
is situated the capital Mingenja. The 
— memoir deals mainly with the 

ushongo. It adds, however, some im- 
portant particulars about the Bakongo 
and Bashilele, who are almost certainly 
allied to the former by blood. A section 
is also devoted to the Basongo Meno, 
who have for many years been in touch 
with the Bushongo, and indeed have been 
partly absorbed into their empire. 


The method that was followed deserves 
special notice. All notes were tran- 
scribed in duplicate, and one copy was 
genety dispatched to the British 

useum, where Mr. Joyce put the notes 
into order, and sent back to the ex- 
plorers suggestions for supplementary 
investigations wherever there seemed to 

a gap in the evidence. If field and 
study would but learn to co-operate a 
little more on the lines of this excellent 
arrangement, how much better it would 
be for every one concerned ! 


Perhaps the most striking of all the 
facts relating to a people in every way 
remarkable is the knowledge displayed by 
the Bushongo about their own history. 
The anthropologist is usually compelled 
to deal with institutions that are simply 
“shot out of a pistol” at his head ; 
with the result that he has to fall back 
on general speculations about human 


(Brussels.) 





origins, which, if pardonable in the eyes 
of those who can appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the case, are apt, we fear, to 
cause ill-concealed amusement to the 
Philistine. But here we have a people 
whose official list of kings reckons a 
hundred and twenty-one up to the present 
sovereign, Kwete Peshanga Kena, a man 
of great intelligence, aged about thirty- 
seven, who perfectly realized the objects 
of the expedition, and gave it much assist- 
ance. The interest taken by the people 
in their past is proved by their actually 
having a special functionary, the Moaridi, 
whose business is to keep the records. Of 
course legend predominates in_ these 
traditions. At the same time, Mr. Torday 
makes out a very good case for believing 
that much genuine history is to be 
recovered therefrom. 

A great deal turns on the question of 
chronology. Mr. Torday argues convinc- 
ingly that the total eclipse of the sun 
recorded to have taken place in the reign 
of the ninety-eighth monarch was that of 
March 30th, 1680. If that can be re- 
garded as a fixed point, we get something 
like the year 1600 for the reign of the 
greatest name in the catalogue, Shamba 
Balongongo, whose place is ninety-third. 
His “ historicity ” is vouched for by the 
fact that an excellent wooden portrait- 
statue of him exists, and may be studied 
at the British Museum by the curious, 
who will see in it one of the most 
remarkable works of art that native 
Africa has ever produced. 

Under this king the Bushongo were at 
the zenith of their prosperity. It is 
worth noticing that his fame does not 
rest, as does that of many African heroes, 
on his military exploits. On the contrary, 


-he was a man of peace, a patron of the 


useful arts, and a gnomic philosopher into 
the bargain. He insisted, whilst still in 
the position of heir apparent, on travelling 
far and wide to see the world. When 
warned of the danger, he replied: “A 
king is the greatest of men, therefore he 
should be the wisest. I must study the 
virtues and vices of other peoples—the 
virtues that the Bushongo may imitate 
them, the vices that they may avoid them.” 
As a result of his cosmopolitan experi- 
ences, he was able to introduce number- 
less innovations, extending from the art 
of superior weaving to the use of tobacco. 
He may also be said to have indoctrinated 
his people with the principles of repre- 
sentative government, the various trades, 
wood-carvers, and other guilds henceforth 
returning each their member to the 
Bushongo “ Lower House.” He was the 
first monarch to have his portrait-statue 
carved in wood, his object being “ that 
his successor might remember him and 
his laws.” Thus not undeservedly did he 
found a _ reputation which has lasted 
until this day—not only amongst the 
Bushongo, but also for some distance 


beyond their boundaries—as that of a 
veritable Solomon. 

We cannot attempt here to follow Mr. 
Torday’s researches into the still remoter 
history of this ple. Naturally, as we 
go further back, the mythical element 





comes more and more to prevail, until 
the first monarch Bumba is indistinguish- 
able from Chembe, or God. It is to be 
remarked that Bumba is described as in 
form a white man of commanding size. 
In fulfilling his function of Creator, 
Bumba produced out of his inside first of 
all various animals, and thereafter men, 
only one of which, namely, his successor 
Loko Yima, was white like himself. To 
each set of men Bumba apportioned an 
animal to be its Ikina Bari, or “ tabu ”’— 
in other words, a totem. Bumba did 
this, ordaining that those who broke 
the tabu and ate their totem animal 
should die, in order that men might learn 
to restrain themselves. We may add 
that the traditions show the Bushongo 
to have come down originally from the 
north, probably from somewhere in the 
basin of the Shari. Mr. Torday is in- 
clined to think that some negro people 
of the Central Sudan was in the far distant 
past subjected to the sway of a white man 
of Berber blood ; and that one branch, the 
Bushongo went south, whilst another branch 
the Azande—who seem to have a touch 
of Berber blood in their veins, and whose 
culture in certain respects resembles that 
of the Bushongo—migrated to the east. 
But these are imposing theoretical con- 
structions upreared upon a somewhat 
frail basis of fact. 

There is so much that might be said 
about the elaborate constitution of the 
Bushongo state, with its judicial, military, 
administrative, and representative func- 
tionaries, not to speak of the numberless 
dignitaries of the Court, that space would 
fail if we sought to give a tithe of the 
facts their due. We must not omit to 
take note, however, of the political position 
of woman. This is so remarkable that 
it would well repay the visit of a powerful 
deputation of the supporters of female 
suffrage in this country, who might even, 
we imagine, count on Government aid to 
convey them to this remote, and but 
moderately salubrious spot. The high 
officials who form a sort of House of Lords, 
limited to eight members, include two 
women, who must be sisters or daughters 
of the king. The queen-mother, too, 
occupies the first place after the king in 
the order of precedence, this privilege 
being doubtless due to the fact that the 
right to the throne descends in the female 
line. Indeed, in her official capacity 
of Ma’na Nyimi (mother of the king), she 
would appear to be in some respects 
the Nyimi’s superior, since it rests with 
her to address him first, a prerogative 
which amongst this people always belongs 
to the superier. Further, in the Lower 
House; or Council pf Elders, there are 
numerous women. It may be added that 
monogamy is a fundamental law of the 
land ; whilst another law, also indicative 
of a high morality, brands sexual relations 
between master and slave as incestuous. 


Indeed, we have here a people who can 
be said to have not merely a morality, 
but also an ethics. Some of the precepts 
composing the Nkanda, or law imparted 
to the youth at initiation, would challenge 
comparison with any maxim of, say, the 
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classical, if not of the Christian, world : 
for instance, “* Be just towards your enemy: 
if he is in danger of drowning, save him ; 
if he is attacked, go to his aid ; if the chief 
sends for him, do not refrain from giving 
him the message in the hope that he may 
be punished.” Moreover, there is a 

uaint turn of originality about one 
and all of these sacred injunctions, another 
instance being the following: “ Do not 
beat your wife; but, if married folks 
quarrel, do not interfere.” 


Not only the moral, but also the mate- 
rial and technological side of Bushongo 
life is amply and accurately illustrated 
at once by the text and by the magnificent 
collection of photographs, which supplies 
as it were the scientific counterpoise to 
Mr. Hardy’s spiritual and highly success- 
ful efforts with the brush. 


And what is going to become of the 
Bushongo ? No reader of the book can lay 
it down without putting to himself this 
question very seriously. That the Belgian 
Government are not insensible to the 
importance and high intrinsic quality of 
Bushongo culture would seem to be 
demonstrated by the very fact that they 
have lavished upon it all the resources 
of the printer’s art. They would surely 
not have enabled the whole civilized world 
to know and appreciate this great African 
people, if their administration had any 
other object in view than to preserve it, 
even amid the chaos which all European 
exploitation of Africa inevitably brings 
in its train. Perhaps the most important 
thing to remember is that a nation with 
such a past is bound to be a proud nation. 
Treat them, therefore, with respect, and 
all else will be forgiven. Let it not be 
supposed for one moment, however, that 
we would venture to lecture the Belgians 
inregard to such a matter; for well we know 
that the Anglo-Saxon, though he tries to 
be just towards the black man, is, by 
reason of the race-prejudice of which we 
hear so much, perhaps the least sym- 
pathetic of European invaders. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


British Plants : their Biology and Ecology. 
By J. F. Bevis and H. J. Jeffery. (Alston 
Rivers.)—Plant ecology is a comparatively 
new branch of botany, for Prof. Warming, 
who may be considered the father of the 
study, is still living. There are now, how- 
ever, many who are interested in-this, the 
most “human” branch of the science, and 
much has been spoken and printed about it. 
Owing to the complex natuse of the data 
with which it has to deal, ecology is naturally 
the least exact branch of botany, and among 
its devotees not a little “‘ gassy ’’ writing and 
loose thinking are to be found. It is also— 
partly for the same reasons—that branch of 
the science most likely to interest outsiders 
and to awaken living interest in students of 
plant life, and it is most desirable that ele- 
mentary students should have as accurate 
& knowledge of ecology as possible. 

_ Messrs. Bevis and Jeffery offer in rela- 
tively compact form, in 300 pages, an account 
of the ecology and biology of British plants. 
In their Preface they state that their volume 





is designed as a companion to the elementary 
text and the “ field flora.”’ If it is used in con- 
junction with these, their book will certainly 
be valuable to some students. Part III., 
which deals with the principal “‘ associations ”’ 
of plants, is much the best section. Most 
of Part II. seems rather superfluous when one 
remembers the numerous books covering 
almost the same ground; and Part I. is not 
quite so accurate as one would like. 

Throughout the book there are phrases 
which convey hazy or incorrect impressions, 
though it is furnished with almost too numer- 
ous headings and sections, which give an 
appearance of concise accuracy. On p. 86 
we read: ‘‘ The pore-spaces in the soil form 
a series of irregularly branching tubes ”— 
@ statement which in itself may be defended, 
but which an experienced teacher would 
avoid. On p. 198 it is said of seeds carried 
by birds : 

“So efficient is this method of dispersal, 
especially for large and heavy seeds, that plants 
whose seeds are so dispersed can afford to expend 
a large part of their substance in making large 
fleshy envelopes for a small number of seeds, 
instead of using up all the food in the production 
of as many seeds as possible. Migratory birds 
travel every year enormous distances, but as the 
migrations are north and south, the birds pass 
through latitudes which differ so widely in climate 
and seasons that the seeds they may bear with 
them are seldom capable of establishing a success- 
ful footing where they fall.” 


Here the first and last statements appear 
contradictory. 


On pp. 114 and 115 the headings are 
misleading. Plants are there divided into 
two classes: ‘I. Terrestrial Plants, rooted 
in the Soil,’ and ‘II. Epiphytic Plants, 
perched on Trees.’ Under the second head- 
ing, in special type, climbing plants, scram- 
blers, &c., are considered, thus giving the 
impression that climbers are epiphytes. 
Of course any botanist knows that they are 
not, but the book is designed for students, 
and as the headings are arranged, no student 
could be blamed if he classed climbers among 
the epiphytes after studying p. 115. The 
book has an unusually complete Index, a 
feature on which the authors are to be 
congratulated. 


La Mission Cottes au Sud-Cameroun 
(1905-1908): Haposé des Résultats scien- 
tifiques. Par le Capitaine A. Cottes. Pré- 
face par André Tardieu. (Paris, E. Leroux.) 
—tThe scientific value of this work is small. 
Its topical interest, on the other hand, is 
considerable. Why it should be published 
now, several years after the termination of 
the mission that it commemorates, is not 
clear. 

Capt. Cottes was sent to delimit the Franco- 
German frontier in Congo Francais, and he 
appears to have carried out this task most 
meritoriously, despite difficulties that weighed 
far more heavily upon his party than upon 
the Germans. These difficulties were simply 
due to the fact that on the German side of 
the border there was effective occupation 
whilst on the French side there was not. 
Capt. Cottes himself reports that the country 
to the north of the line presented an entirely 
different appearance. Traversed in all direc- 
tions and completely penetrated by the 
German traders, it abounded in beaten 
tracks, along which the Imperial Govern- 
ment was able to establish provision-depéts 
for the use of their representatives, 
whereas the French officials had laboriously 
to transport their supplies from a great 
distance. 

From the point of view of science it was 
hardly to expected that a mission 
primarily concerned with political duties 





should gather much valuable material, geo- 
graphical, anthropological, or biological, 
in @ country confessedly unknown to its 
titular possessors. The photographs are 
excellent, but, when that is said, there 
remains almost nothing to praise. The 
anthropological data, in the shape of physical 
measurements that occupy much space, 
relate to a mere handful of subjects, and 
hence, of themselves at least, avail the student 
little. The Fans, the Bavili, and so on are 
meanwhile—we almost blush to admit it— 
fairly well known to us already, through the 
explorations of travellers of our own blood 
who at the same time may have been ms 
fidiously spying out the riches of the land. 

We part from Capt. Cottes with admira- 
tion for his simple, soldierly report, which is. 
unexceptionable in tone, but with regret that 
the Preface should have been committed 
to a friend whose heart does him more credit. 
than his head. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Wep. Royal Academy, 4—‘The Bonesand Muscles of the Trunk, and 
Seis Relations to the Surface Form,’ Lecture I., Prof. A. 

omson. 
Fri. Revel Academy, 4.—‘ The Bones and Muscles of the Trunk, and 
g — Relations to the Surface Forms,’ Lecture IL. Prof. A. 

omson. 








Science Gossip. 


THE next meeting of the International 
Congress of Chemistry will take place at 
New York in May, 1914. 


ACCORDING to recent measurements, the 
depth of the Adriatic is less than has gene- 
rally been assumed. In 1870 Hopfgartner 
reported that between Cattaro and Brindisi 
it had a depth of 1,650 metres. Capt. von 
Gottstein, who has been directing the 
measurements for an Austrian Commission 
on Oceanic Research, reports that he found 
a depth of 1,100 metres only at the same 
spot. 


Messrs. Bett & Sons announce ‘ Practical 
Plant Physiology,’ by Dr. F. Keeble and Mr. 
M. C. Rayner; and ‘An Experimental 
Course in Physical Chemistry,’ by Dr. J. F. 
Spencer, the first volume being devoted to 
Statical Experiments, and the second to 
Dynamical Experiments. 


Messrs. WITHERBY are about to publish 
‘A Naturalist on Desert Islands,’ by Dr. 
Percy R. Lowe, who has had exceptional 
opportunities for visiting some of the most 
isolated and romantic coral islands in the 
Caribbean Sea; and ‘The Home-Life of the 
Osprey,’ photographed and described by Mr. 
Clinton G. Abbott. 


Messrs. J. & A. CHURCHILL have just 
ready for publication Vol. V. of the new 
edition of ‘Allen’s Commercial Organic: 
Analysis.’ The volume has been rewritten 
under the editorship of Mr. W. A. Davis 
and Mr. S. S. Sadtler. 


Messrs. WurrcoMBE & Tomes are bringing 
out ‘The Birds of Australia,’ by Messrs. 
A. H. 8S. Lucas and Dudley le Souef, with 
coloured plates and black-and-white illus- 
trations; and ‘An Australian Bird Book,’ 
a pocket volume for field use, by Mr. J. A. 
Leach, also with numerous illustrations. 


Messrs. WuHiTtaKEeR & Co.’s announce- 
ments include ‘ Historical Papers on Modern 
Explosives, by Mr. G. MacDonald ; 
‘ Radio-Telegraphist’s Guide and Log-book,” 
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by Mr. W. H. Marchant; ‘ Design of Alter- 
nating-Current Machinery,’ by Mr. J. R. 
Barr; and revised editions of ‘ Mineralogy,’ 
by Dr. F. H. Hatch, ‘Colour in Woven 
Design,’ by Prof. Roberts Beaumont, and 
‘ Stresses and Strains,’ by Mr. F. R. Farrow. 


A NEW comet (g, 1911) was discovered by 
M. Beliawsky at Pulkowa on the morning of 
the 29th ult. It was in the constellation 
Sextans (near the western part of Leo), 
moving towards the north-east, visible to 
the naked eye, with a nucleus and a tail. 


BRooKs’s COMET (c, 1911) will be in con- 
junction with the sun on the 12th inst., and 
will afterwards be visible in the morning, 
its place at the end of next week being 
{according to Prof. Kobold’s ephemeris) in the 
constellation Coma, near its boundary with 
Virgo. 

ENCKE’S PERIODICAL COMET (d, 1911) 

assed its perihelion on August 24th. 

hen M. Gonnessiat detected it at Algiers 
on the Ist of that month, it was seen with 
‘difficulty in the morning twilight. A few 
days afterwards it passed conjunction with 
the sun, and is now probably visible, 
though fainter, in the southern hemisphere, 
the place being (according to Dr. Back- 
Jund’s ephemeris) in the constellation Hydra. 


BoRRELLY’S PERIODICAL COMET (e, 1911) 
was first discovered at Marseilles on Decem- 
ber 28th, 1904, and passed its perihelion 
on the 17th of the following February. 
When brightest at that appearance, it was of 
about the ninth magnitude. Its orbit was 
calculated by M. Fayet of the Paris Observa- 
tory, and determined to be elliptic, with a 
period of somewhat less than seven years. It 
was, as mentioned last week, redetected by 
Mr. Knox Shaw at Helwan on the morning of 
the 20th ult. M. Fayet’s ephemeris shows 
that it is now moving slowly in a north- 
westerly direction. It will be nearest the 
earth on December 9th not far from the 
third-magnitude star » Eridani. 


QUENISSET’S COMET (/, 1911) was observed 
at K6nigsberg and Arcetri on the 24th ult., 
the day after its discovery, and subsequently 
at a large number of places. The elements 
have been calculated by Herr Ebell, who finds 
that the perihelion passage will take place 
on;the 13th prox., at the distance from the 
sun of 0°78 in terms of the earth’s mean dis- 
tance, or about 73,000,000 miles. But as 
the comet is already receding from the earth, 
its brightness will probably remain about the 
same, a little exceeding the seventh magni- 
tude. It is now situated in the north- 
eastern part of the constellation Bodtes, 
moving in a south-easterly direction. 








FINE ARTS 


—~@— 


The Flight of the Dragon: an Essay on 
the Theory and Practice of Art in China 
and Japan. By; Laurence Binyon. 
(John Murray. 


No ONE will be surprised to learn that 
fourteen hundred years ago the Chinese 
laid down six canons of art. Nothing 
is more natural than that some great 
artist, reviewing in old age his life 
and work, should deduce from the 
mass of experience and achievement 


in time, should become rules, to be 
preached by pedants, practised by dilet- 
tanti, and ignored by every artist worthy 
of the name. What does surprise us is 
that the first of these Chinese canons 
should be nothing less than a definition 
of that which is essential in all great art. 
“Rhythmic vitality,” Prof. Giles calls 
it; Mr. Okakura, ‘‘ the Life-movement of 
the Spirit through the Rhythm of things ”’ ; 
Mr. Binyon suggests “the fusion of the 
rhythm of the spirit with the movement 
of living things.” 

‘At any rate,’’ he says, “‘ what is cer- 
tainly meant is that the artist must pierce 
beneath the mere aspect of the world to 
seize and himself to be possessed by that 


sets the currents of life in motion. We 
should say in Europe that he must seize 
the universal in the particular.” 


“The universal in the particular,” that 
is what the greatest art expresses. It is 
a widespread consciousness of the universal 
in the particular that produces all great 
movements; and the history of their 
decline and fall is nothing more than 
a history of its gradual decay and 
disappearance. Great movements arise 
when men become aware suddenly that 
the universe has a soul; the first artists 
of a movement are the men who perceive 
most clearly this soul in every part of the 
universe: they are called Primitives. 
They are men driven to act by the intoler- 
able necessity of expressing what they 
feel; they break silence only because 
they have something to say; and their 
one object is to say it as completely and 
intelligibly as possible. Primitives stand 
ina class by themselves because they have 
perceived more clearly than ethers the 
reality that lies beneath the superficial, 
and because, having no other end in view, 
they have expressed it more completely. 


Great movements are alike in their 
beginnings ; whether they are Buddhist 
or Byzantine, Greek or Egyptian, Assyrian 
or Mexican, their primitives have two 
qualities in common, profundity and 
directness. And in their histories, so 
far as we may judge from the scanty 
records of ancient civilizations, all have 
a general resemblance. Always, as the 
sense of reality decays, the artist labours 
to conceal under technical proficiency the 
poverty of his emotional experience. 
For the inspired artist technique was 
nothing but a means; for his hungry 
successors it becomes an end. For the 
man who has little to say, the manner 
of saying it gains consequence; and in 
a manner which has been elaborated into 
an intricate craft the greatest emotions 
cannot be expressed. The circle is vicious. 
With the exaltation and elaboration of 
craftsmanship, expression first falls into 
neglect, and then becomes impossible. 
Those who are not content to marvel at 
cleverness, but still ask emotion of art, 
must be satisfied with such as craftsmen 
can supply. If pictures no longer express 
feeling, they may at least provoke it. 
If painting is to be a mere question of 





certain propositions, and that these, 


combining lines and colours, at least 
let them be combined beautifully. Sen- 


great cosmic rhythm of the spirit which. 





suous beauty and cunning delineation 
become rivals for the throne whence 
expression has been ousted. So, with 
occasional irregularities, the path winds 
down the hill. Skill itself declines, and 
the sense of beauty runs thin. At the 
bottom, for what once was art—the 
expression of man’s most holy emotions— 
smart tradesmen offer, at fancy prices, 
mechanical prettiness, cheap sentiment, 
and accurate representation. 

Comparisons between the history of 
Asiatic and of European art are admittedly 
possible ; but as yet we believe the precise 
nature of the similarity has not been 
stated. It lies in the fact that both con- 
form to the general laws of decay. The 
Asiatic movement with which we are 
familiar is essentially Buddhist ; it ex- 
presses that sense of the universe that is 
expressed in another form by Buddhist 
doctrine and its later developments along 
the lines of Taoist idealism. How far 
the spread of Buddhism in China repre- 
sents a spiritual reaction from the dry 
materialism of Confucianism is no matter 
for brief and dogmatic discussion. We 
need only say that the fourth-century 
painting in the British Museum by Ku 
K’ai-chih, though the artist himself is 
said to have been a Buddhist, belongs 
clearly to an earlier movement than that 
of which the T’ang masterpieces are the 
primitives. This charming and accom- 
plished picture is, by comparison with 
early Buddhist art, so deficient in emo- 
tional significance that it is tempting to 
believe that it represents the ripe and 
highly cultivated decadence of a move- 
ment that the growing religious spirit 
was soon to displace. Slight as_ his 
acquaintance with this early art must 
be, an Englishman who visited regularly 
the exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush was 
able to gather from eight or ten pictures, 
a couple of large wooden Bodhisattvas, 
and a few small figures in bronze, some 
idea of the way in which Japanese primi- 
tives could enter and express the world 
of reality. That same power he will 
find in the Byzantine mosaics of the sixth 
century, which express the earliest tri- 
umphs of another spiritual revolution 
over the cultured materialism of a mori- 
bund civilization. 

The new movement spread slowly 
across Europe; before it had expressed 
itself in Norman architecture it had fallen 
at Constantinople into the first stage of 
decay, the stage in which craftsmanship 
and beauty are regarded as ends. The 
best was over in France before the twelfth 
century was out. Gothic architecture 1s 
juggling in stone and glass. In Italy 
Giotto followed Cimabue; and Giotto 
could not always resist the temptation 
to state the particular and leave the 
universal out. He sometimes tells us 
facts instead of expressing emotions. In 
the full Renaissance the coarsest feeling 
sufficed to flavour a handsome, well- 
made picture. 

Meanwhile, under the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) Asiatic art had reached much 





the same stage. The Ming picture in 
the British Museum known as ‘ The 
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Earthly Paradise’ is inferior to the best 
work of Botticelli, with which it is com- 
monly compared, but reminds us, in its 
finished grace and gaiety, of a painting 
by Watteau. The eighteenth century, 
one inclines to believe, was the same 
everywhere. Stylistic obsession and the 
lust for material beauty ended in mechan- 
ical prettiness, altogether inexpressive or 
sentimental. In both hemispheres paint- 
ing was reduced to a formula—a formula 
for producing elegant furniture. 


But even in the age of decay Oriental 
art retained traces of pritnitive splendour. 
It never sank into mere representation. 
The men who turned out the popular 
Japanese colour-prints, though they chose 
the same subjects as the Dutch genre 
painters, were artists enough to treat 
them differently, and to look for some- 
thing significant beneath the mass of 
irrelevant accidents. Also they preserved 
a nicer sensibility to material beauty. 
A cheap Japanese print has sometimes 
the quality of a painting by Whistler. 
Indeed, the superiority of the Orientals 
is discreetly insinuated from beginning 
to end of Mr. Binyon’s essay. Equal, 
if not superior, to the Greek or 
Christian in the primitive stage, the 
Asiatic movement clung to the heights 
longer, sank more gradually, and never 
sank so low. These facts are painful, 
but patent ; they require explanation. 


Why is Oriental art generally superior 
to European? Bearing in mind what has 
been said about the nature of the greatest 
art, we shall expect it to be because in 
the East they have kept in closer touch 
with reality. That is precisely what has 
happened. The emotional life has never 
been in the East what it has become in 
the West, the rare possession of a fortunate 
few. There the practical life has been 
kept subordinate, a means to supporting 
the emotional. In China men still go 
about their business that they may pur- 
chase leisure in which to contemplate 
reality. But reality is banished from 
the practical life, for the practical man 
regards all. things as means, instead of 
contemplating them as ends. He sees 
just what is of use to him, and no more. 
He sees enough for identification and 
recognition ; in fact, he reads the labels 
on things. The labels are all he requires. 
In the emotional life things are valued 
for their significance—for what they are, 
not for what they can be made to do; 
they are seen whole because they are 
seen as ends. The practical man sees 
only a part—the part that serves his 
purpose. The camera sees more than 
that, it sees all the details; but it cannot 
see the spirit—that has to be felt. 


Most Europeans think of boats as 
means of locomotion, of apples as eat- 
ables. They recognize such things by 
their serviceable qualities; their indi- 
viduality, the universal in these par- 
ticulars, escapes them. In a picture of 
@ boat, an apple, or a woman they look 
for those unessential qualities which 
minister to their pleasure, and of which 
alone they are aware. The cleverness of 





a man who can paint fruit that tempts 
urchins impresses them; but the artist 
who feels, and tries to express, the soul 
of fruit and flowers they take for an 
incompetent dunce or a charlatan. 


“One might say that man has been a 
monarch, looking to his subject-world only 
for service and for flattery, and just because 
of this lordly attitude he has failed to under- 
stand that subject-world, and, even more, 
has failed to understand himself.”’ 


In the East men have ever set the 
emotional above the practical life, and 
the artists have excelled in expressing the 
very essence of material things because 
they expressed what they felt, instead of 
representing what the ordinary man sees. 
They have felt that if the spirit informs 
all, then all must have individual signifi- 
cance. To see things as means is to 
see what is most useful and least important 
about them. To see things as ends is to be 
shockingly unpractical; it is to see God 
in everything; it is to exalt the spirit 
above the flesh; it is not the way to 
“get on”; but it is the only way to 
produce significant art, and, indeed, it 
is only on such terms that life itself 
signifies. 

So far we have admitted the superiority 
of the East ; the last word has yet to be 
said. Few observant people will deny 
that there are signs of an awakening in 
Europe. The times are great with the 
birth of some new thing. A spiritual 
renaissance may be at hand. Meanwhile, 
we are not suffered to ignore the huge 
strides in material progress that are the 
chief glory of modern Japan; nor have 
we failed to remark that the latest art 
to reach us from that country proved, 
when displayed with some ostentation at 
Shepherd’s Bush, equal in vulgarity of 
sentiment, flashiness of execution, and 
apelike imitation to the worst that can 
be seen at Burlington House. Philis- 
tinism, it seems, finds ready converts on 
the other side of the globe. Let the 
spokesmen of the young and _ bustling 
empire be heard. Shiba Kokan, the 
pupil of Harunobu, says in his ‘Con- 
fessions ’ :— 


“In Occidental art objects are copied 
directly from nature; hence before a land- 
scape one feels as if one were placed in the 
midst of nature. There is a wonderful 
apparatus called the photograph, which 
gives a facsimile copy of the object, what- 
ever it is, to which it is directed. Nothing 
which has not actually been seen is sketched, 
nor is @ nameless landscape reproduced, as 
we often see done in Chinese productions... . 
A, painting which is not a faithful copy of 
nature has neither beauty nor is worthy of 
the name.” 


And this is the considered judgment of 
that popular modern painter Okio :— 


“The use of art is to produce copies of 
things, and if an artist has a thorough 
knowledge of the properties of the thing - 
paints, he can assuredly make a name.... 
Without the true depiction of objects there 
can be no pictorial art. Nobility of senti- 
ment and such-like only come after a 
successful delineation of the external form 
of an object.” 





Such men would be less at home in the 
world of reality than a saint would be in 
Wall Street; for he would perceive the 
spark of the universal in the particular 
stockjobber, whereas the stockjobber and 
his friend the delineator are blind to 
anything that is not on the surface. 
Japan, we are told, is to shape the future 
of the Eastern hemisphere. Japan is 
‘forging ahead.” Already she has set 
her hand to the task. of civilizing, that is 
to say, Europeanizing, China—just at 
the moment when Europe is coming to 
loathe her own grossness. Time is the 
master of paradox. Who shall say what 
surprises are too fantastic for his con- 
triving ? Can the classic distinction be- 
tween East and West, that venerable 
mother of trite reflections and bad argue 
ments, be, after all, mutable? Is the 
unchanging East changeable? Is Mr. 
Kipling’s thrilling line no more than the 
statement of a geographical truism ? 
England, they tell us, was once a tropical 
forest ; London may yet be the spiritual 
capital of the world, while Asia—rich in 
all that gold can buy and guns can give, 
lord of lands and bodies, builder of rail- 
ways and promulgator of police regula- 
tions, glorious in all material glories— 
postures, complacent and obtuse, before 
a Europe content in the possession of 
all that matters. 








THE EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS. 


THe EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS at 
the Grafton Galleries, in aid of the National 
Art-Collections Fund, is but the logical 
outcome of the movement initiated exactly 
two years ago, in seemingly similar, but in 
reality different circumstances, to augment 
the funds at the disposal of the National 
Gallery. The Executive Committee of the 
present exhibition have clearly been no less 
concerned with the educational aspects 
of the situation than with the fare which they 
have provided to attract the patronage of the 
shilling-paying public. That the opening 
ceremony should have been performed by 
members of the Royal family, while the King 
also lends paintings that are among the 
greatest treasures in the royal collection, are 
circumstances that augur well for success. 
Again, that eight of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery should be on the General 
Committee; that six of their number are 
among the contributors of paintings or draw- 
ings; and that the two most recently 
appointed have made speeches urging the 
Government to make a considerable in- 
crease in the annual grant to the National 
Gallery, are circumstances which must not 
be lost sight of. It will be remembered that 
there was a certain apathy and faint- 
heartedness in the earlier stages of the 
inauguration of the exhibition two years 
ago; but past success has engendered a 
very different feeling this year. The con- 
tention of Sir Edgar Vincent, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, that “‘a generous 
art policy was the soundest finance,” leads 
us to hope that the National Gallery is 
about to enter upon a new phase of activity. 


On entering the first room (whichis given 
up almost entirely to Italian primitives), the 
visitor will perhaps feel that he is in a “ sanc- 
tuary swept and garnished,” to borrow an 
expression that has been used by one writer 
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on early Sienese art, examples of which are 
immediately encountered. Cuspidi that 
until recently were missing from the large 
polyptych that, according to Vasari, was 
painted by Ugolino da Siena for the high altar 
of Santa Croce at Siena; separated parts 
from the ‘ Maesta’ painted by Duccio for the 
Cathedral at Siena, and now in part dis- 
membered ; and predella-shaped panels of 
the earlier phases of Italian pre-Renaissance 
art, prove how satisfactorily the painters 
of the fourteenth century acquitted them- 
selves of the task that the medieval mind 
demanded of them. 


It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the 
excellent effect resulting from the grouping 
in one room, and for the most part in chro- 
nological order, of nearly all the Florentine 
and Sienese pictures, did not lead Mr. 
Roger Fry, who is mainly responsible for 
the hanging, to adopt the same method of 
arrangement throughout the exhibition. 
If tradition had been thrown over, and the 
natural sequence of classification by ——s 
school, and period followed, the student would 
have been better provided for and saved 
much time and energy, while the mere 
dilettante would have had no real ground of 
complaint. It is, however, a matter for 
congratulation that the paintings submitted 
have been allotted more space, and, with 
the exception of half a dozen unimportant 
pictures, hung in a single line. The placing 
of the very large lunette by Signorelli above 
a@ doorway was a wise course to adopt. 


It is incontestable that the outstanding 
feature among the hundred and sixteen 
intings now shown is the ‘ Madonna and 
Child enthroned with Angels’ by Masaccio, 
the discovery of which, when passing under 
another name in a country vicarage, by Mr. 
Berenson has more than once been com- 
mented on in The Atheneum, notably on 
January 30th, 1909, at the time of its repro- 
duction in the ‘Arundel Club Portfolio.’ 
So far as panel pictures are concerned, 
the newly recognized ‘Madonna,’ together 
with the ‘Madonna’ in the Florence Aca- 
demy and the ‘ Presentation in the Temple ’ 
in the collection of Mrs. Gardner of Boston, 
U.S.A., is the connecting link between the 
art of Giotto in the fourteenth century and 
Raphael in the sixteenth. In all probability 
this is the last opportunity that the National 
Gallery will have of acquiring anything from 
the hand of the rarest and most short-lived 
among the fourteenth-century Tuscans, who 
has been well described as “‘a creator and 
worshipper of the heroic style who disdains 
individual expression, cares little for beauty, 
is never tender, but always majestic, aloof, 
almost awe-inspiring.” It will no longer 
be questioned that this panel, which is in 
a bad state, riddled with wormholes, and in 
urgent need of the restorer’s careful handling, 
originally formed the centre part of the altar- 
a that Masaccio executed two years 
efore his death for the church of the Car- 
mine at Pisa. It will be recalled that the late 
Mr. Charles Butler owned four panels of 
saints from the predella of the present work. 
He in fact purchased them in Pisa some 
thirty years ago for 10/., and in recent years 
sold them to a private dealer in London, who 
offered them at a small profit to the National 
Gallery, a former Director of which, after 
mature consideration of the proposal, declined 
to purchase them. The Director of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, which now posses- 
ses them, had no misgivings as to the desira- 
bility of their purchase, and telegraphed 
back without delay that he would buy them. 
It will be a lasting disgrace to this country 
if the present panel, the financial value of 
which is inconsiderable, is exported. 


One of the most imposing pictures in the 





exhibition is the ‘St. Michael overcomin 
Satan, with the Figure of a kneeling Donor, 
by that very rare, but highly esteemed 
Cordovan painter Bartolommeo Vermejo ; 
it comes from the collection of Sir Julius 
Wernher. The picture, which is painted on 
three vertical panels, and was imported 
into England only eight years ago under 
the name of another painter, is in a pure 
state, although some of the stamped and 
patterned gold background has worn off and 
now reveals the red under-painting. Its 
authenticity is vouched for by the signature, 
which, however, for a brief period baffled 
the most advanced authorities on Spanish 
art. The sense of pattern and rhythm that 
the composition contains could not be better 
exemplified than by the way in which it 
has lent itself, in the hands of Mr. Fry, as the 
basis of the design for the official poster of 
the exhibition. 


To ‘The Holy Family’ of Fra Bartolommeo 
has justly been assigned the place of 
honour in the principal gallery. This, 
the finest work of the master in England, 
recalls the composition in reverse of the 
defectively modelled and altogether un- 
satisfactory picture that stands to his credit 
in the National Gallery. The Panshanger 
picture also contrasts most favourably with 
the exaggerated movement, unrest, and want 
of peace in the hitherto unexhibited, and until 
a short time ago rs panels of 
‘ Moses striking the Rock ’ and ‘ The Worship 
of the Golden Calf,’ by Filippino Lippi, that 
have been sent from Sir Henry Samuelson’s 
collection at Esher. 


The two hitherto unshown Gainsborough 
female portraits afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study of the British painter’s 
art, being placed at either end of the scale 
of his activity in Bath and London. Two 
very decorative, if somewhat over-scenic 
compositions by Guardi; a magnificently 
coloured Poussin; an over-sweet Romney 
female portrait; an unprepossessing Vene- 
tian Senator by Tintoretto; an _ early 
and delightful Reynolds double-portrait from 
the collection of Lord Crewe; a_ bad, 
but perhaps no less popular, Romney group 
of a lady and her four children; a cold 
Moroni male portrait; three excellent 
Rembrandts, ranging from 1631 to 1657; 
a Goya (No. 52) which gives forth a rather 
strident note ; an over-solid and unrelenting 
‘Cardinal’ by Sassoferrato or some one in 
his immediate entourage; and a ‘ Portrait 
Group of a Lady and her Three Children’ 
by Watts, in which an indocile attempt is 
made to give a false elegance to an Early 
Victorian setting—all these will repay study 
in the Large Gallery. 


It is not too much to say that, if the 
Flemish, Dutch, and English landscapes 
in the Central Gallery are examined exhaus- 
tively, together with the primitive Italians 
that have been already referred to, it will 
be found a simple task to reconstruct, along 
broad lines, the gradual evolution and varied 
treatment of landscape painting. From 
Rubens to Siberechts, and from Duccio to 
Turner, is a long period to cover, but the 
essential steps are clear to see. Philips de 
Koninck is once more shown to be a greater 
master of landscape than some have hitherto 
supposed. The so-called ‘ Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk,’ which is tentatively assigned 
to Holbein, but recalls the ‘ Portrait of 
Edmund Butts’ by John Bettes in the 
National Gallery ; a Savoldo-esque ‘ Sculp- 
tor,’ loosely ascribed to Giorgione; the 
Clouet which passed at the Exhibition of 
French Primitives as the work of Quesnel ; 
two masterly Jan Steens; two quite repre- 
sentative Terborchs, and @ precious panel 
portrait of ‘ Leonello d’Este’ by Rogier van 





der Weyden, will be observed at some length 
in the Central Gallery, beyond which the 
visitor need not go in his exhaustive inquiry 
into the history of painting, as here exempi- 
fied, with, of course, the single exception 
of the wings of the ‘Trinity’ altarpiece 
by Hugo van der Goes, that have not been 
shown since the Stuart exhibition held in 
1889. This altarpiece, lent from the Royal 
Collection at Holyrood, might with advan- 
tage pass into the restorer’s hand at the 
close of the present exhibition. The 
triptych that was described as having 
been “doune by Joan Vanek” seems 
to have been brought to London in or 
about 1625. Its attribution to Mabuse, 
when at Manchester, is but another example 
of the irresponsible methods in vogue in 
past times in regard to the identification 
of important works. On two panels of fir, 
coa with gypsum and painted on both 
sides, they are hardly inferior to the Por- 
tinari altarpiece by the same artist. The 
latter, however, still has its central panel, 
but the triptych in the royal collection has 
lacked its centre picture for a long period. 
The collegiate church of the Holy Trinity, 
Edinburgh, for which the altarpiece was 
commissioned by Sir Edward Boncle, or 
Bonkil, about 1473, was taken down about 
1848 to make room for the erection of Waver- 
ley Station. 


A well-chosen selection of Dutch drawings, 
to the exclusion of Rembrandt, from the large 
collection of Mr. J. P. Heseltine, and a 
thoroughly representative selection of British 
water-colours, including some of the famous 
works of Turner from the collection of Mr. 
Fawkes of Farnley, complete an exhibition, 
the success of which should prove com- 
mensurate with the work involved on the 
part of those who are responsible for the 
undertaking. 











MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
WORKS OF F. J. SHIELDS. 


A REPRESENTATIVE collection of the work 
of an artist who for the greater part of his 
life was out of touch with his contemporaries 
makes always a somewhat melancholy im- 
pression; yet sometimes this feeling is 
corrected by the conviction that a later 
generation will atone for this indifference, 
and that the efforts of the dead artist will 
have a far-reaching posthumous influence. 
In the case of Frederick Shields we do not 
feel this very confidently, and have a dreary 
sense, if not of utter waste, yet of a woeful 
disproportion between the achievement and 
its cost in human life. 


If cruel privations and tragic circum- 
stances sufficed to make a genius, the youth 
of Frederick Shields should have been an 
adequate apprenticeship. Perhaps, indeed, 
it was to this that he owed the wave of in- 
spiration in which, about his thirtieth year, 
he produced the fine illustrations to Defoe’s 
‘History of the Plague.’ Certainly it was 
in the same school of adversity that he de- 
veloped the indomitable industry and reso- 
lution which enabled him to carry on a thirty 
years’ task with touching loyalty to a narrow 
and scholastic ideal, long ago discredited 
with the more critical section of artistic 
opinion. There is no need to-day to utilize 
this exhibition at the Alpine Club Galleries 
as a deterrent. We have fully realized 


that the heroic virtues of grit and x 
severance in the overcoming of difficulties 
do not suffice to produce art, which is often 
born of ease and amenity, if it be not indeed, 
to our most modern sense, the offspring 
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of general moral laxity and complete rejec- 
tion of discipline. As an example to the 
youth of our day, on the other hand, we do 
not think this collection is likelyto be of much 
service. It is not that the work has nothing 
to teach, but we are under no illusion about 
the readiness of artists of our generation to 
learn from. it. It will but confirm them in 
the scorn for academic training, the facile 
assumption of which marks modern criticism 
as so shallow ‘and irresponsible. That 
criticism may present the work of Frederick 
Shields as an example of the vanity of the 
most strenuous endeavour to “renew an 
outworn tradition.”’ It is, as a fact, nothing 
of the sort. It represents the workings of a 

ovincial mind which, except in occasional 

ashes of inspiration, never penetrated the 
mysteries of scholarly painting. Shields 
was certainly a painstaking draughtsman of 
the single figures which he and his fellow- 
cartoonists accumulated with such misplaced 
industry. He was a diligent student of 
anatomy, of which, however, his observa- 
tion was neither lively nor profound. But 
of the use of tone as symbolical of space he 
had no inkling. He was, as a rule, quite 
incapable of adapting a unit of scale or of 
angular measurement to the whole group of 
figures he was handling rather than to a 
single one of its component figures. Of the 
whole grammar of traditional painting 
which, in however debased a form, is implicit 
in Renascence work, he was as innocent as 
any ultra-modern would-be Primitive 
painter of to-day. 

We confess we are somewhat uneasy lest 
this exhibition, eloquent of a narrow and 
incomplete artistic education, should be 
perverted into an argument against scholar- 
ship in painting. An unfortunate artist, 
even his memorial exhibition is ill-timed. 
Struggling through frightful difficulties to 
brief expression, armoured by generous but 
hardly critical patronage against further 
intellectual development, Shields seems 
destined to plunge again into unkind 
oblivion. Doubtless in his work there is 
hidden much that is of value, but when next 
will there be a public with the sympathy to 
disengage it ? 








ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE current number of Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero’s Recueil de Travaua contains an im- 
portant article by Dr. Edouard Naville 
on the primitive population of Egypt. 
After remarking that the supposed Asiatic 
origin of the Egyptians is now given up by all 
scholars save those German ones who think 
Egyptian a ‘“‘ Semitic tongue which oddly 
enough begins by decomposition,”’ M. Naville 
goes on to show that, before any possible 
invasion, there must have been a palzo- 
lithicpopulation in Egyptwhich was probably 
autochthonous. The prehistoric people de- 
scended from them he believes to be dis- 
tinguished by burial in the crouched posi- 
tion, by pottery, and particularly by paintings 
like those on the Nagadah vases showing 
the so-called “‘ boats,” which he—following 
therein Mr. Cecil Torr—holds to be represen- 
tations of stockaded villages. But he thinks 
that this race was spread over the whole 
of North-East Africa—that they were of 

Hamitic” blood, although certainly not 
negroes, and possessed a relatively high 
neolithic culture. They were, according to 
the same authority, conquered about the 
beginning of dynastic times by other 
Hamites, who came from the Upper Nile 
and were of the same race as the conquered, 
but were distinguished by the possession 
of metal weapons and instruments. These 





gradually became merged in the autoch- 
thonous population, but towards the end of 
the Third Dynasty a change took place in 
the beliefs of the people which led to the 
introduction of burials in the extended posi- 
tions, and eventually of mummification. M. 
Naville does not tell us what, in his opinion, 
brought about the change; but he thinks 
the other facts are established by the re- 
searches of Dr. Reisner in Lower Nubia as 
interpreted by Prof. Elliot Smith, by those 
of Dr. Mller at Abusir-el-Melek, and finally 
by his own at Abydos. The whole article 
is a well-reasoned contribution to a very 
important question. 


In the current number of the Revue 
Archéologique the Russian scholar Prof. 
B. Touraieff draws attention to a number of 
small Egyptian antiquities discovered in 
Russia. As he points out, the northern 
shores of the Black Sea were in fairly direct 
communication with Egypt at an early date ; 
and it is here that scarabs, miniature figures 
of gods such as Bes, Harpocrates, and 
Thoth, and amulets and ornaments of Egyp- 
tian design have been found in considerable 
numbers. The Crimea has also yielded a 
rich harvest of similar objects, many of 
which are in Prof. Touraieff’s own collection. 
Most of these are dated not earlier than the 
Saite Dynasty, and it is curious that they 
are often accompanied by what seem to be 
imitations made (probably by Greek work- 
men) on the spot. But similar objects are 
now beginning to come in from the south of 
Russia proper, and Prof. Touraieff quotes 
many examples of figures of Osiris, ushabtis 
(sometimes inscribed), scarabs, and en- 
graved cylinders found in the Government 
of Kieff and even in the Provinces of Perm 
and the Ural. He explains their presence 
first by the wide spread (now beginning to 
be recognized), of the worship of the Alex- 
andrian divinities, and next by the existence 
of archeologists, or collectors of antiquities, 
in the Greek towns of the Crimea. Many of 
the smaller objects he thinks were brought 
into Russia for magical or superstitious 
reasons ; and he quotes a Russian word for 
finger-rings with seals engraved on stones 
therein which signifies ‘‘ beetle,’ and was 
used in the Crimea so far back, he assures us, 
as the fourteenth century. This seems good 
evidence, not only that the importers of 
Egyptian scarabs were quite aware of their 
use, but also of the fact that the engraved 
scarab was, in its native country, used as 
@ signet and as nothing else. 


The last issue of the Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes contains an excellent paper by 
M. A. Cuny on the Disk of Phestus, in which 
that curious monument is fully described 
and reproduced in legible fashion. The 
ostensible object of the paper is to call atten- 
tion to the commas or virgules which appear 
between the several groups of signs, and 
for the existence of which different scholars 
have given very different reasons. Thus 
M. Adolphe Reinach thinks they serve the 
same purpose as our punctuation marks, 
Signor A. della Seta that they were deter- 
minatives, and Prof. E. Meyer that they were 
the equivalents of the Sanskrit virdma. M. 
Cuny believes that they are merely division 
marks, and, by an elaborate analysis of the 
hieroglyphs of the main inscription, he 
succeeds in showing that these were not used, 
so to speak, normally, or to form sentences to 
be read by every one acquainted with the 
script, but are, on the contrary, cryptograms 
having a magical or quasi-religious meaning. 
Following Sir Arthur Evans, he decides that 
there is here no specimen of Cretan writing ; 
but that the disk is of Anatolian and perhaps 
Lycian origin. He accepts M. Reinach’s 
proof that the inscription must be read from 





the circumference to the centre, and from 
right to left, and the opinion of every one 
who has examined it personally that the 
forty-five signs which it bears were impressed 
with a die or stamp while the clay was wet. 
He considers, therefore, that the object 
was made in some sanctuary in Asia Minor 
for sale as an amulet; and he thinks it 
likely that it contains the names of gods 
written in several different ways. Most 
scholars will be inclined to agree with him 
and the excellent bibliography in miniature 
which accompanies the article makes it 
easy to check his conclusions. 


The story of Hippolytus, familiarized by 
Racine, has long been a puzzle to mytho- 
logists; and its hero has often been identified 
with the sun and the other keys with which 
the Hellenists of last century tried to unlock 
all doors. M. Louis Séchan ,in the current 
number of the Revue des Etudes Grecques 
devotes to it an exhaustive paper, in which 
he points out that the cult rendered to the 
hero at Troezen affords the only real clue to 
the mystery. He agrees in the main with 
Prof. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff that the 
sacrifice of their hair which the maidens of 
Trcezen used to make to the hero just before 
their nuptials is to be explained by the fear 
naturally felt by a Greek girl on exchanging 
her virgin freedom for the retired life of the 
gyneceum ; but he is of opinion that behind 
all this rests the figure of an older god, the 
tutelary deity of youth, to whom both sexes 
were accustomed to sacrifice before matri- 
mony. It is for this reason, he thinks, that 
the god was depicted as dying soon after 
maturity, and he will have nothing to do with 
M. Salomon Reinach’s theory that the hero 
later called Hippolytus was originally a 
horse, as Actzon was a stag and Orpheus 
a fox. On the other hand, he is by no means 
sure that Euripides does not intend an allu- 
sion to the Orphic sect when he depicts 
Hippolytus as abstaining from food that has 
had life and maintaining an inviolable 
chastity ; and he quotes some curious evi- 
dence as to his introduction into Latium 
as that Virbius who was the associate of the 
Diana of Nemi. 


In the same number M. A. de Ridder 
continues his valuable ‘ Bulletin Archéo- 
logique,’ which gives one, in effect, a detailed 
catalogue of all the excavations that have 
taken place during the last few years and 
the memoirs in which they are described or 
commented upon. One is glad to see that he 
supports the theory’ that the mummy of 
Alexander the Great, after its third and last 
translation under Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator in 215 B.c., was buried in the sump- 
tuous mausoleum, the site of which is now 
represented by the K6ém-ed-Dik at Alex- 
andria. The very recent building of a new 
fort on the site and the presence there of 
the Mosque of Daniel provide the great 
conqueror’s dust with a double guarantee 
against disturbance. 


Another paragraph in the ‘ Bulletin’ is 
devoted to a sarcophagus lately discovered 
at Torre Nova on the Via Labicana. It 
comes, according to M. de Ridder, from Asia 
Minor, and has three panels sculptured 
in relief with scenes from the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, including the purification of an 
initiate by an hierophant in the presence of 
the Sacred Triad, Iacchos, and Hecate. The 
initiate seems in this case to be Heracles, 
which perhaps accounts for the scene being 
allowed to be reproduced. 


In the Mélanges d Archéologie et d Histoire 
issued by the French School at Rome 
Monseigneur Duchesne has an interesting 
article on the Quatuor Coronati, who were 
frequently adopted as patron saints by 
masons and workers in stone. He traces 
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their cult to four Christians employed in 
the stone quarries at F ruschka Gora, to the 
north of Sirmium, who suffered in the per- 
secution of Diocletian, and whose bodies were 
later translated to Rome and buried in @ 
cemetery near the Villa Ad duos lauros. 
Even before this, a cult of them existed in 
Rome, and their names were up to the 
ninth century always given as Sempronianus, 
Nicostratus, Claudius, and Castorius. Their 
worship was introduced into England, 
according to Bede, by the Roman mission- 
aries. Later, they became confused with 
many other saints, especially with those 
immortalized by a Pannonian legend which 
raised the number of the martyrs to five. 
The identification of the Quatuor Coronati 
with the four martyrs of Albano—Secundus, 
Severianus, Carpophorus, and Victorinus— 
Monseigneur Duchesne rejects utterly. The 
manner of their death is told in three different 
ways, one story being that they were thrown 
into the sea, another that they died under the 
lash of a whip with balls of lead in its tails, 
and the third that they were put into leaden 
cases and thrown into the river. 








CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEEN years ago the British Archeo- 
logical Association held a London Congress, 
of which only two days were devoted to 
London ;_ and this was followed eight years 
ago, by a Westminster Congress, of which only 
one day was given to Westminster. This 
year’s Congress, held in conjunction with 
the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, was of a very different kind. The 
whole of last week was devoted to London, 
the idea being to secure, as far as practicable, 
a chronological survey and perambulation 
of London and its antiquities, for the most 
oe under the able guidance of Mr. Allen 8S. 

Valker, the Hon. Secretary. 


The members assembled on Monday 
morning in the Masonic Hall of the Holborn 
Viaduct Hotel, and were welcomed by Mr. 
C. E. Keyser, President of the Association, 
and Sir Edward Brabrook, President of the 
London and Middlesex Society. 


In his opening address Mr. Keyser deplored 
the necessity for the removal of Temple 
Bar to Theobalds Park, and of Crosby Hall 
to Chelsea, and referred to the proposed 
removal of Glastonbury Abbey to America, 
a calamity which he rejoiced had been 
averted, and to the threatened removal 
of Tattershall Castle to the same continent, 
which he hoped might yet also be prevented. 


The afternoon work began with a visit to 
the remains of the Roman Wall discovered 
in the foundations of the General Post 
Office. Mr. A. S. Walker indicated the 
course taken by the Wall as far as the Tower 
of London. As to the origin of the city, 
he laid emphasis on one fact which escaped 
the casual student of London history, 
viz., that the whole of the British names 
which remained were associated with water 
—the Thames, the Fleet, Dowgate, Billings- 
gate, and Ludgate, or Flood-gate. It was 
curious that much more was left of Roman 
than of Saxon London—the Saxon finds had 
been very few. The remains of Roman 
buildings were clumsy and rough, and not to 
be compared with Silchester, Uriconium, 
and other Roman cities. The remains of 
the Wall at the General Post Office are those 
of a bastion, and the interesting feature is 


At the Guildhall Museum, which was next 
visited, Mr. Lambert, the Curator, described 
the Roman remains, including the statue of 
the warrior found in the bastion in Camo- 
mile Street, and the tessellated pavement 
discovered at a depth of 23 feet in Bucklers- 
bury in 1869. A fine strip of the Roman 
Wall was next visited at Barber’s Bonded 
Warehouse in Trinity Square; and a visit 
to the Roman bath in Strand Lane conclu- 
ded the afternoon’s proceedings. 


Tuesday was devoted to Norman London, 
and the members met at the Tower, 
where Mr. Walker resumed his chrono- 
logical survey. He pointed out that the 
Tower was the fulfilment of the promise 
made by William the Conqueror to the 
citizens of London that he would defend 
their city. It was erected outside the Wall, 
and the tower known as the White Tower was 
th> first portion built—before the enclosing 
curtain wall and other parts. Hence it is 
that we always speak of the J’ower of London 
never of the Castle. That the original work 
in the White Tower is all of the eleventh 
century is proved by the very wide mor- 
taring between the courses of stone. 


In the museum, formerly the banqueting 
hall, the great hearth discovered in 1894 
was pointed out. Visits were paid to parts 
of the Tower not usually open to the public, 
including the crypt of the chapel, which 
contains Sir Walter Raleigh’s cell. Here 
also is now to be seen the figure of Queen 
Elizabeth on horseback on her way to St. 
Paul’s to return thanks for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. The robe is the original 
one worn by the Queen, and it was suggested 
that the figure should be put under glass, 
to avoid the corroding infiuences of light, 
air, and dust. 

The remainder of the day was occupied 
with visits to those of the City churches 
which have Norman remains or associa- 
tions, such as All-Hallows-by-the-Tower, St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street, St. Mary-le-Bow, 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great, and St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell. The first-named has Norman 
work at the west end. It was preserved at 
the time of the Great Fire by the action of 
Samuel Pepys, who, in order to save the 
Navy Office, had the neighbouring buildings 
blown up. St. Olave’s, Hart Street, one 
of the smallest churches in the City, was 
described by Mr. Bryan Corcoran. The 
position of the gallery, through which 
Samuel Pepys passed to get to the Navy 
pew, the four sword-rests, and the curious 
ironwork on each side of the organ are 
interesting features. 


A visit was next paid to the curious little 
Norman crypt in All Hallows Staining church- 
yard, which was removed from Cripplegate, 
and is preserved by the Clothworkers’ 
Company. It was formerly known as the 
Hermitage of St. James-in-the-Wall. At 
St. Mary-le-Bow, once the centre of the 
Saxon City, Mr. Walker held that the 
Norman crypt was never a church, but 
intended originally to support the church 
above, as at Canterbury and Gloucester. 
The magnificent church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, Smithfield, of which only 
the choir with its beautiful apsidal east end 
remains, was next visited. Here was seen 
for the first time one of the great Norman 
religious buildings of London; the others 
have disappeared. 

It is gratifying to notice that Sir Aston 
Webb in his restoration has retained the 
beauties of the original architecture. St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell, which belonged to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and where 





that it is the only one found turning a corner 
where the Wall runs round. The bastion 
had no proper connexion with the Wall. 


the original round nave has entirely dis- 


On Wednesday the perambulation of 
Medieval London began with a visit to 
the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, 
Here Mr. Walker gave an outline of the eivi} 
history of London and the origin of the guilds, 
St. Etheldreda’s, dedicated in the name of 
the daughter of King Anna, the foundress of 
Ely, is a perfect example of Decorated 
work at its best, and dates from 1265. It 
survived the dissolution unharmed, being 
the private chapel of the Bishop of Ely. 
Recently the chapel has been bought by the 
Fathers of Charity. In the porch is a 
holy-water stoup of Norman date, found in 
the crypt; there are only four others like 
it known, of which one is used as a flower- 
pot at Fulham. 


St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, was next visited. 
Here the original Perpendicular building 
remains in spite of a devastating fire in 
1545. The church has many interesting 
historical associations; but St. Alphege, 
London Wall, provided the most attractive 
feature in the day’s proceedings in the 
thirteenth-century porch, the discovery of 
which is due to the efforts of the Rev. 
Glendinning Nash, the present Vicar. This 
porch is the only portion of a hospital of 
medieval date remaining in London, and it 
is to be hoped that its discovery will make 
the threatened destruction of the church 
impossible. The founder of the hospital 
was named Elsing, and it was known as 
** Elsing’s spital.”’ 

At the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
which was next visited, Mr. Walker gave an 
account of the ‘Coming of the Friars,’ 
and Mr. W. A. Cater described the recent 
excavations, which have revealed the site 
of the great cloister. The windows and 
arcade of the church date from 1370. 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, was described 
by Dr. Cobb, the Rector, who said the original 
church was built about the date of the burn- 
ing of Jeanne d’Arc, but little of it is left. 
At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, a paper was read 
by Mr. Harvey Barton, who has been 
connected with the parish for 44 years 
as vestry clerk. This was the church of a 
Benedictine nunnery, and from the number 
of its monuments it is known as “ the West- 
minster of the City.” 

The day’s proceedings concluded with a 
visit to the Charterhouse, where the Master, 
the Rev. G. 8. Davies, gave an historical 
sketch of the monastic establishment, largely 
from material discovered by himself. 


The tour of Medieval London was con- 
tinued on Thursday by a visit to the re- 
novated Cathedral of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, its history being sketched by Canon 
Rhodes Bristow: Mr. Walker conducted 
the visitors round the building, and pointed 
out its architectural details. The choir of 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great, he said, 
shows us what the original Augustinian 
church must have been; and the nave here 
shows us what the destroyed nave of St. 
Bartholomew’s was. The choir is the 
original Early English choir, and the nave 
has been excellently restored in the same 
style by Blomfield. The retro-choir, now & 
parish church, is a beautiful example of 
Early English, with Decorated additions. 

The Old Parish Church, Chelsea, the only 
“village”? church left in London, was 
next visited. The word expresses exactly 
the impression the church gives as one 
enters it. The choir is original, of the 
fourteenth century; the nave is of about 
1667. It is an anticipation of the City 


churches, and shows an attempt at Gothic. 
It was restored by Scott. 


An adjournment was made for lunch to 





appeared, concluded the day spent in Norman 
London. 


Crosby Hall, which looks very forlorn m 
its new surroundings, but that it has been 
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reserved, even though shorn of its former 
grandeur, is a matter of thankfulness to 
all lovers of the past. Mr. Walker told its 
story, and mentioned the famous people 
connected with it. Sir Thomas More, who 
gold the property to Dr. Bonvisi, addressed 
his last letters from the Tower to Crosby 
Hall, and it is interesting to note that after 
many vicissitudes—it has been a gambling 
house, @ saltpetre refinery for the East 
India Company, a meeting-house, and a 
restaurant—it has been re-erected in More’s 
old garden at Chelsea. As an example of 
a fifteenth-century banqueting room it is 
almost without equal in the South of England. 
Only Eltham Palace can be compared with 
it. The workmanship is perfect, and the re- 
erection has been skilfully carried out. 


Friday morning was spent in the company 
of the lawyers, whose “‘Inns”’ provide the 
best examples of Tudor work to be found in 
London. At Gray’s Inn Mr. Walker again 
took charge. This, as he explained, 
was formerly the manor of Portpool, 
belonging to the Lords Grey. The Great 
Hall, built in the reign of Mary, is one of the 
most perfect ‘‘ Elizabethan ” (Mary does not 
figure in architecture) halls in London. Its 
hammer-beam roof is magnificent. 


The next visit was to Staple Inn, where Dr. 
T. Cato Worsfold read a paper. Staple Inn 
was built to accommodate the overflow of 
lawyers and law students from the neighbour- 
ing Inns. It now belongs to the Prudential 
Assurance Company, who are taking good 
care of it, especially of its facade, “‘ that one 
bit of Tudor timberwork left to us.’ 


At Lincoln’s Inn Mr. Walker explained 
that it was originally the town house of the 
Bishops of Chichester. The Chapel is Inigo 
Jones's work, and the columns and groining 
of the sub-chapel or burial-place are specially 
noticeable, for in them the architect has 
attempted to combine Gothic with Renais- 
sance work. In the lobby of the modern hall 
—built in 1843—are to be seen an interesting 
little Greek archaic figure of the seventh 
century B.c., found on the spot—probably 
the property of a Roman collector—and an 
example of a curse engraved on a leaden 
tablet in these words: ‘May nothing 
prosper or goe forward that Raufe Scrope 
taketh in hand”’! 


At the Middle Temple there was much 
to interest. It was given to the Knights 
Hospitallers when the Templars were dis- 
solved, and leased to the law students 
for £10 a year. The screen in the Hall is 
the finest Renaissance screen in London. 
The Temple Church took us back to the 
Norman period, and its fine doorway and 
round nave are most impressive. In the 
nave we have an example of Transitional 
work—pointed arches in the arcade, and 
round- headed windows below. Pointed 
arches were first employed for utility in 
vaulting, then for beauty. 


The afternoon was occupied with visits 
to St. Andrew Undershaft—celebrated for 
the tomb of John Stow, the father of London 
topography, and one of the last churches 
built in the Gothic style in London—and 
to Canonbury Tower, the country house 
of Sir John Spencer, and one of the most 
perfect Elizabethan houses in London. 


Saturday was devoted to Georgian London, 
the churches visited being St. Mary Alder- 
mary and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, with a 
concluding visit to the Mansion House. 











THE ARCHAOLOGICAL PARK OF 
ROME. 


As the executive member of the Royal 
Committee for the new Archeological Park 
(Commissione reale per la zona Monumentale 
di Roma), I have been asked over and over 
again to explain what is the purpose of the 
scheme, and how and when we expect to 
have it carried into execution. The Romans 
themselves, let alone the outside world, have 
only a vague notion of the condition of 
things ; and a feeling of mistrust about the 
whole affair still lurks at home and abroad. 
I cannot ignore the fact that mistakes may 
have been made at the beginning, and 
valuable time may have been lost in 
rescuing the land from greedy private owners, 
and in laying out a definite plan which, 
while answering the purpose of the law 
voted by Parliament, should not interfere 
with traffic, or fetter the freedom of move- 
ment of the six hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants of the city. 


Let me state at the outset that the object 
of the law is to secure—for archeological, 
historical, zsthetic, and artistic reasons—as 
much classic ground as the six and a half 
million lire placed at our disposal will allow 
us to rescue within certain limits of space 
set down by Parliament. Whether there 
will be a margin left for the actual laying- 
out of a park, with groves of classic trees, 
and avenues and shady lanes connecting 
the various points of interest, is a matter of 
secondary importance. Whether or not 
we succeed in carrying out this secondary 
part of the scheme is a question of time and 
money, not of feasibility, once the ground 
has become the property of the nation. 
However, I am glad to state that, by careful 
management of the funds of the Royal 
Committee, of which Guido Baccelli, the 
veteran benefactor of Rome, is the Presi- 
dent, six hundred acres have already been 
secured, and that the main outlines of the 
Park have already been laid out. It will 
be opened undoubtedly in the spring of the 
coming year. 


The ‘“ Passeggiata Archeologica,’’ as the 
Park is popularly called, includes the whole 
length of the Sacra Via, from the Capitol 
to the Coliseum, the Imperial Fora, the 
Palace of the Czsars, the Baths of Titus 
and Trajan, the northern and western slopes 
of the Czlian, the eastern and southern 
slopes of the lesser Aventine, and the valley 
between these hills, from the Circus Maximus 
to the three gates of the Aurelian Wall, the 
Metronia, the Latina, and the Appia. 
There is no need of enumerating the monu- 
ments of worldwide interest which make 
this land unique. The Palace of the Cexsars, 
the Forum, the Amphitheatre, the Temple 
of Claudius, the Baths of Caracalla, the 
Servian walls, the Nympheum of Juturna, the 
crypt of the Scipios, the Columbaria of 
Hylas, those of the Vigna Codini, the great 
gates of Aurelian and Honorius, speak of the 
golden days of pagan Rome, just as the 
venerable churches of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
of S. Gregorio, of SS. Nereo e Achilleo, of 
S. Cesario, of S. Sisto Vecchio, speak of 
the golden days of Christianity. But how 
many more interesting relics of both ages 
may still be found under that sacred soil ! 
and what surprises may still be awaiting 
the future explorers of this National Park ! 


The main difficulty to be overcome was 
to lay out the ground without interfering 
with traffic, of which there are two lines 
crossing each other at a right angle by the 
Septizonium (la Moletta): one from south 
to north, viz., from the gate of S. Sebastiano 





to the heart of the city, with an average of 
2,400 carts and carriages per diem; one 
from east to west and vice versa, with an 
average of 2,100 vehicles, going to or coming 
from the gate of 8. Paolo and the Testaccio. 
Try as we might, we have to face this con- 
dition of things: the Park must be cut into 
four sections by these two lines, which must 
remain free for traffic by day and night. 
Whether the four sections will be connected 
by subways or by bridges spanning the public 
roads is a problem still under consideration. 
At all events, these public roads will be so 
concealed by green lines of shrubs and trees, 
and by undulations of the ground, that 
visitors to the Park will hardly be able to 
notice them. We intend also to mask in the 
same way the boundary walls, wherever 
they exist, so as to give the illusion that the 
Park extends beyond its own limits, as in 
the case of the adjoining Villa Celimontana 
(Mattei) and Vigna Guerrieri. Six thousand 
trees have already been planted—stone 
pines, cypresses, oaks, ilexes, and laurels, 
some of which have unfortunately been 
killed by the overwhelming heat and 
drought of the summer. I may also remark 
that the experiment of transplanting stone 
pines thirty or forty feet high has proved 
unsuccessful. At all events, the pine and 
oak groves of the ex-nursery grounds near 
the church of San Sisto Vecchio, as beautiful 
@ group of timber as can be found in any 
of the old Roman villas, give us a good 
starting-point for our plantations. 


The clou of the scheme is the reconstruc- 
tion of the classic garden of the Baths of 
Caracalla, which once occupied the space 
between the Caldarium and the west en- 
closure, where the reservoirs for hot and cold 
water were placed. It is a flat stretch of 
ground, twelve hundred feet wide, six 
hundred long, once cut in squares by a 
network of paths crossing each other at 
right angles, and lined with walls of laurel, 
myrtle, and box. The lines of the paths 
are fortunately marked by the skylights 
giving light and air to the subterranean 
passages connecting the central building 
with the reservoirs. To gain this end we 
must first remove a mass of rubbish, esti- 
mated at a hundred and fifty thousand cubic 
yards, and dump it half a mile off into the 
hollow of the Decennia Palus (the marsh 
of the Decenniz), outside the Porta Metronia. 
The double line of portable railway between 
the Baths and the marsh is already in work- 
ing order. It is possible that valuable 
archeological discoveries may be made in 
the course of this great excavation. 


The design of the railing enclosing the 
Park has been taken from a fresco painting 
at Pompeii. There will be nearly three 
miles of it. The entrance gates at la Moletta 
(ad Septem Vias) have likewise been imi- 
tated from those of Hadrian’s Villa. 


Ropo.tro LANCcIANI. 








CONTEMPORARY DEFENCE OF LORD 
ELGIN’S CONDUCT IN GREECE. 


The Belle Assemblée: Being, as the title- 
page declares, Bell’s Court and Fashionable 
Magazine, is a periodical now chiefly known 
by its coloured fashion-plates. In the num- 
ber for August, 1810, under the heading 
of ‘ Varieties, Critical, Literary, and Histo- 
rical,’ and sandwiched between an account 
of bees and their value and the boarding of 
an American ship by a British cruiser, is 
an account of the removal of the Elgin 
Marbles not hitherto noticed or reprinted 
which is of interest as showing that before 
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Byron’s attack on Lord Elgin as “ the last, 
the worst, dull spoiler,’ bearing “‘ the last 
poor plunder from a bleeding land,’ the 
same criticisms had been already uttered by 
feebler pens. There is no means of identi- 
fying the writer of this brief defence of Lord 
Elgin,* but in view of the fresh interest 
in the subject awakened by the recent 
superb publication of the Marbles by the 
trustees of the British Museum and the recent 
rearrangement of the Elgin Room, it is 
worth while to reprint this contemporary 
defence of Lord Elgin from the aspersions 
that were, and by the unthinking too often 
are, cast on his name :— 


THE REMAINS OF ANTIENT ATHENS. 


Having lately seen Lord Elgin censured for 
removing what remained of antient Athens, a 
simple narrative of facts may tend, perhaps, to 
elucidate the matter, and not, we hope, be wholly 
uninteresting to our readers. When Lord Elgin 
was appointed Ambassador at Conaennnnneas 
{in 1799], he conceived that by procuring moulds 
and drawings of the basso relievos and other parts 
of the Temples at Athens, the student would 
be enabled to form a more exact notion of Grecian 
grandeur and simplicity, than from the mere 
measurements he already possessed: impressed 
with the value of such a conception, if it could 
be accomplished, he waited on Government, 
but they declined using the public money. Un- 
willing to relinquish his plan, Lord Elgin endea- 
voured to procure artists at his own expence, 
but with no better success ;f and almost without 
hope he sailed to Palermo : here the proposal was 
enthusiastically received: artists were procured 
from Rome, Lord Elgin proceeded to§Constanti- 
nople, and they, under the direction of his Secre- 
tary, to Athens. We should think that Lord 
Elgin would not have had artists to draw and 
mould for three years, if he had at first intended 
to bring off the originals. They had no sooner 
commenced than they found the prejudices of the 
people tormenting in the extreme : if they erected 
scaffolds, it was merely an excuse to look in at 
their women; if they examined any fragment 
with an appearance of attention, it contained gold, 
and some Turk would slily creep up and dash 
it to pieces before their face, in hope of finding the 
supposed treasure. About this time Lord Elgin 
came down to Athens and found the people more 
reconciled from habit. The Temples being in a 
ruinous state, it was likely that by excavating 
near them something might be found worth 
moulding ; he, therefore, bought the house that 
stood under the Parthenon, pulled it down, and 
in digging to the rock discovered the fragments 
of Iupiter [Poseidon] and Minerva; but, at 
the other end, where many figures had evidently 
fallen down (at the time, perhaps, the temple 
was shattered [1687] when the Venetians threw 
in a bomb, and blew up the magazine the Turks 
had formed there), he was not equally successful. 
—On enquiring of the man to whom the house 
belonged, if he recollected any figures on this 
spot ? with the greatest coolness, he answered, 
he could have saved them their trouble, for that 
he had himself pounded them into lime for mortar 
to build his house with, as they were excellent 
marble, and that the greatest part of the citadel 
was built with mortar procured in the same 
manner. From this moment it was incumbent 
on Lord Elgin to save what remained. With 
such an example of barbarity before him, would 
he not have deserved the curses of his country, 
had he neglected to save them? Why should 
they have met with a better fate than their com- 
panions? What a moment of excruciating 
anxiety! Such an opportunity might never 
eccur again. Yes; ut then he would be 
stripping Athens of all that rendered her yet 
interesting. Certainly; but was he, for fear of 
offending the few that might be enabled to visit 
Athens the little time these exquisite things would 
be suffered to exist, to neglect the power he now 
had of placing them in security for ever—of 
placing them too, where, by their beauty, they 
might renovate art to its lost purity of grandeur ? 
With a decision for ever to be applauded, he 
ordered moulding instantly to cease, and began 
shipping them as quickly as they could be removed 
without injury. To his energetic resolution is 





* Mr. A. H. Smith, to whom the paper was read, writes 
to me that itis on much the same lines as the ‘ Memorandum 
on the Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece’ of 1810, and 
suggests that it was either based on it, or written by the 
same authors, Hamilton and Hunt. The account is far 
more vivid and detailed than that of the official 
Memorandum. 


+ According tothe Memorandum published at Edinburgh 
in the same year, the expense proved prohibitive. 


England indebted for these exquisite productions. 
Behold, then, after endless anxiety, his Secretary 
embarked with the reward of his toil. ‘“‘ Vela 
dabant laeti’’; but scarcely had they left the 
Grecian shores, when the ship struck on a hidden 
rock, heeled, sunk, and down went in a moment 
the labour of years ; and all that remained of the 
once beautiful Athens was ‘in the deep bosom 
of the ocean buried.’ This was enough to damp 
men of ordinary minds; but to men of energy 
difficulties are stimulants. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Lord Elgin began again, and after 
two additional years of labour, anxiety, and 
perseverance, all that were wrecked were once 
more rescued from destruction. Where is there 
another man who would have conquered so man 
obstacles ? The mere conception of moving suc 
onderous monuments requires a vigour of mind 
ew men possess. Posterity will do Lord Elgin 
ample justice, for their beauties will by that time 
have circulated through the country, and their 
effects on English art will by that time be per- 
ceptible. He deserves, indeed, well of his country, 
and instead of effectively lamenting that he 
stripped Athens of what remained, we should 
rather lament he was not there to strip it sooner, 
and then, perhaps, some of the most beautiful 
productions in the world would not have been 
pounded down for mortar. ™ 
A. E. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


WE regret to hear as we go to press of the 
death of the veteran landscape painter Mr. 
James Aumonier, who succumbed on Wed- 
nesday to the effects of an operation. With 
the exception of Mr. Mark Fisher, he was 
the last of the principal members of the 
group of English landscape painters which 
constitutes collectively perhaps the most 
important illustration of independent artistic 
activity in the last thirty years, just as the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement was the most 
characteristic development of the thirty 
years before that. Charles, Buxton Knight, 
Aumonier, and Mr. Fisher were among the 
principals of the school, which studied the 
problems of outdoor lighting as a means of 
space-composition at the same time as the 
French Impressionists were studying it 
from a more purely scientific point of view. 

It would be interesting to see a collection 
of Mr. Aumonier’s pictures of different 
periods, though such a show might be 
difficult to arrange. Perhaps the Royal 
Academy, to whose exhibitions the deceased 
painter contributed so much interest, may 
gracefully reserve him some space in the 
Winter Exhibition. 


WE desire to draw the attention of our 
readers to the very interesting exhibition 
of views of London now to be seen at the 
Guildhall, being a selection from the treasures 
contained in the Guildhall Library. The 
exhibits—a small number of coloured aqua- 
tints—are arranged in the corridor leading 
to the Library; and they will be changed 
from time to time. Those which form this 
first exhibition are pictures of London as it 
was in the early nineteenth century: 
among them Rowlandson’s Bird’s-eye View of 
Covent Garden Market, and Gendall’s View 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Mr. W. Roserts has discovered the 
identity of the persons represented in Gains- 
borough’s picture known as ‘The Morning 
Walk.’ Many interesting biographical par- 
ticulars concerning them are included in the 
article he contributes to to-day’s Notes and 
Queries under the title ‘The Halletts of 
Canons.’ 


To-pay the Mayor, Alderman C. Thomas- 
Stanford, will open the autumn exhibition 





of pictures in the Brighton Public Art 
Galleries. The exhibition will remain open 


until the end of the year, and the Corporation 
issue a well-printed catalogue at the modest 
price of a penny. 


THE Norts British ACADEMY OF Arts 
is arranging for its members a series of “ one. 
man shows ”’ at the Northumberland Gallery, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The first of these will 
open on the 16th inst., and will comprise 
about forty works by Mr. Philip H. Miller, 
This will be followed by collections by Mr, 
Harry Spence and Mr. C. Goldsborough 
Anderson. These exhibitions should create 
a good deal of interest in the North. 


An exhibition of oil and water-colour 
paintings and pastels, by members of the 
G.P.O. Arts Club, will be opened in the 
Cuming Museum at the Southwark Central 
Library, Walworth Road, on_ Thursday, 
the 19th inst., by the Assistant Postmaster- 
General, Capt. Cecil Norton, M.P. The 
exhibition will be open for a month, admis- 
sion being free. 


Next Wednesday Messrs. Bell & Sons 
will publish Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s ‘ His- 
tory of French Architecture from the Reign 
of Charles VIII. to the death of Mazarin.’ 
The two volumes will contain over 300 illus- 
trations. 

The same firm are also bringing out 
a volume of papers and addresses by Mr. 
Walter Crane, ‘ William Morris to Whistler.’ 


Mr. LEE WaRNER’S autumn announce- 
ments include ‘ Portraits of Dante from 
Giotto to Raffael,’ a critical study by Mr. 
R. T. Holbrook, copiously illustrated after 
original portraits; and ‘Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, ky Dr. Wallis 
Budge, 2 vols., with illustrations from Egyp- 
tian papyri and monuments. 


EXHIBITIONS, 
Sar. (Oct. 3 Sateme Exhibition of Sketches and Pictures, Moderm 


ery. 

— Maud Earl's Pictures, ‘The Power of the Dog,’ Private View, 
Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 

— Sir William Eden's Water-Colours, 168, New Bond Street. 

_ Eleanor Fortescue.—Brickdale’s Water-Colours illustrating 
the ‘ —— of the King,’ Private View, Leicester Galleries. 

— Modern Society of Portrait Painters, Exhibition of Pictures 
and Drawings, Private View, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 

— Mr. Arthur Rackham’s Water-Colours illustrating ‘Si ed,’ 
and ‘The Twilight of the Gods,’ Private View, cester 


Galleries. 
— Water-Colours by Douglas Fox-Pitt and Walter Taylor, Carfax 
Gallery. 








MUSIC 
—p— 


Some Forerunners of Italian Opera. By 
W. J. Henderson. (John Murray.)—This 
interesting book offers a ‘‘ short study of the 
lyric drama in Italy prior to the birth of 
opera.” The latter virtually dates from 
the Renaissance, but our author remarks, 
and truly, that not only ‘the modern 
entertainment called opera is a child of 
the Roman Catholic Church,’ but also 
that the source of the lyric drama can be 
traced much further back than the founda- 
tion of Christianity. He starts; however, 
from the liturgical dramas of the Catholic 
Church. The strong dramatic element in 
the sacrifice of the Redeemer soon developed 
its various scenes into real dramatic per- 
formances in the church for the instruction 
of the people ; and in these priests naturally 
took part. The music closely resembled 


the Gregorian chants, as may be seen from 
one of the oldest of these dramas, the 
‘ Vierges sages et Vierges folles,’ preserved 
in the Paris National Library. 


At an early period outdoor performances 





of the Passion were given; while in the one 
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at the festivities connected with the marriage 
of Charles VI. and Isabella of Bavaria (end 
of the fourteenth century) the number of 
personages and the elaborate machinery 
show how the secular element was encroach- 
ing on the liturgical drama, the aim of which 
was purely devotional. A curious _illus- 
tration of this tendency may be mentioned, 
viz., the ballet representing the wise and 
foolish virgins which Brantéme saw _per- 
formed at the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
Another step was the introduction of popular 
melodies in lieu of the earlier chants, and 
the mingling of sacred and secular elements. 
A description of the scenery at performances 
in Florence, on St. John’s Day in 1444, of 
the delivery of the Law to Moses, &c., 
mentions an ingenious device: frames 
covered with wool, and lighted up, to re- 
present clouds, amid which various saints 
appeared. Iron supports bore up children 
dressed as angels, and the whole was made 
to move slowly on the backs of bearers 
concealed behind the frames. 


The birthplace of the secular drama was 
the Marquisate of Mantua, which for well- 
nigh four centuries was governed by the 
Gonzagas. Mr. Henderson gives most inter- 
esting details connected with musical life 
there, all of which help us to understand 
the atmosphere, so to speak, in which was 
produced the ‘ Orfeo’ of Angelo Poliziano, 
to which a large portion of the book is 
devoted. This work is supposed, and with 
fair reason, to have been produced in 1472 ; 
anyhow, it could not have been later than 
1483, for it was given in honour of Cardinal 
Francesco Gonzaga, who died in that year. 


In Mr. Krehbiel’s article on ‘ Opera’ 
in the new edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians’ we read that “it 
is certain that great part of Poliziano’s 
‘Orfeo’ was set to music of some kind.”’ 
Not a scrap of that music has been preserved, 
yet Mr. Henderson tries to show—we may, 
indeed, say succeeds in showing—what por- 
tions had music, and of what kind. We must 
now in a few words give an outline of his 
argument. 

A stage direction in the early version of 
the poem describes Orfeo ‘singing to his 
lyre.” Songs for one voice were in vogue 
already in the time of Dante, and frottole, the 
popular part-songs in Poliziano’s day, were 
arranged as solos, with reduction in simplest 
form of the other parts for lute or some 
other instrument. The interest of Orfeo’s 
solo consists in the fact that it occurs in a 
drama before the monodic period of the 
Renaissance. The two choral numbers, Mr. 
Henderson believes, were in the form of the 
Italian frottola, the second being a ballata, 
or dance song. The Italian madrigal, he 
points out, had not been well developed at 
the time of the production of this ‘ Orfeo.’ 
Our author also discusses the ‘“ orchestra ”’ 
used at the performance, but on this we 
must not dwell. ‘Orfeo,’ as already men- 
tioned, was produced at Mantua, and it 
was in that very city that Monteverde pro- 
duced his ‘Orfeo’ in 1607, at which time he 
was Maestro diCappella. He had been in the 
service of the Duke from a very early age. 
One cannot help wondering whether he heard 
& performance of Poliziano’s ‘Orfeo,’ or 
saw any of the music. 

Our author in an early part of his book 
says: “The non-existence of the drama 
in the Middle Ages is one of the strikingly 
significant deficiencies of the period.” Yet 
it 1s not very difficult to understand ; and 
Mr. Henderson himself helps to explain it. 
The Church, as he reminds us, made the first 
movement towards the abolition of the 
drama by placing its ban on the plays 
handed down from the Greeks and the 
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Romans, but it supplied dramas of a different 
kind, performed in churches, and later on 
al fresco. Moreover the first public theatre 
was not built until 1637. 








Musical Gossip. 


SumMvURUN, 2 wordless musical play in nine 
Tableaux from “Tales of the Arabian 
Nights,” by Friedrich Freksa, music by 
Victor Hollaender, and costumes, scenery, 
etc. by Herr Ernst Stern, was presented by 
Professor Max Reinhardt for the first time 
in its entirety at the Savoy Theatre on 
Thursday evening. The story is one of love, 
of passion, and of tragedy, and these were 
wh depicted by the action, by gesture and 
by facial expression. The Sheik, Herr Con- 
radi; his son, Herr Rothauser; Nur-al-Din, 
Herr Lotz; the Hunchback, Herr Herzfeld ; 
and Sumurun, Fraulein Von Derp, the 
chief personages, all deserve _ praise. 
It was an intesesting spectacle, and yet one 
followed it with mixed feelings. Realism 
was the chief feature on the stage and the 
scenes were indeed very real and cleverly 
set forth. Of the nine scenes the most strik- 
were ‘Nur al-Din’s shop’ and ‘The Harem,’ 
though in the latter the obvious striving 
after the atmosphere of voluptiousness des- 
troyed the effect. Not only the music but 
also the rendering of it proved disappointing. 
Although there were attempts at Eastern 
colour, it was in the main Western, and, 
moreover, with few exceptions, conventional. 
However, as some diffidence in criticism may 
well be felt in judging such a new departure 
by a first-night performance, we propose to 
see the play again, when we may find it nec- 
essary to revise this first impression. 


THE first of the two chamber concerts 
given by Messrs. Harold Bauer, Fritz 
Kreisler, and Pablo Casals took place last 
Tuesday afternoon. All three artists enjoy 
a high reputation as solo performers ; 
whether, however, they would be equally 
successful in concerted music was open to 
question. For an artist to keep his own 
individuality within restraint, also to listen 
as much to what his associates are doing as 
to his own playing, is no easy matter ; more- 
over the greater the artist, the greater the 
difficulty. On Tuesday the performances 
by the three artists dispelled all doubt as 
to their powers of interpreting Beethoven’s 
Trio in B flat, Schumann’s in D minor, and 
Tschaikowsky’s in A minor. Technically 
there was no fault, and in addition the 
ensemble was excellent. The reading of 
the Beethoven was thoroughly good, al- 
though we could not but feel that there was 
more heart and soul in that of the Schu- 
mann Trio. Queen’s Hall was crowded. 


MADAME CARRENO gave the first of two 
ianoforte recitals at Queen’s Hall on 

ednesday afternoon. In Chopin’s B minor 
Sonata the two middle movements were 
delightfully rendered—the Scherzo with 
due delicacy, the Largo with beauty of tone, 
and expression. The Finale was spirited, 
though there was a sense of effort, as if the 
pianist was suffering from fatigue. Of 
Schumann’s G minor Sonata an excellent 
interpretation was given. MacDowell’s 
‘Keltic’ Sonata followed. The Allegretto 
is less interesting; and the Finale, in 
spite of clever writing and an impressive 
ending, is not convincing. Madame Carrefo’s 
interpretation of the work was admirable, 
and by way of encore she played Schumann’s 
‘ Vogel als Prophet.’ 

‘Tut Love MILs,’ a comic opera, 
libretto by Messrs. Frantz Fonson and 
Fernand Wicheler, music by M. A. van 





Oost, with additional numbers by the con- 
ductor, Mr. Louis Hillier, and English 
version and lyrics by Mr. Leslie Stiles, was 
produced at the Globe Theatre on Tuesday 
evening, and, it may be said, with fair 
success. For there is plenty of fun on the 
stage, and plenty of bright, attractive music ; 
moreover the piece is effectively staged. We 
have said fairly successful, because the plot 
is little more than a framework to enclose, 
as it were, the songs and concerted numbers. 
With due application of the pruning-knife, 
the piece has a good’ chance of success ; 
at present, interest occasionally flags. 

As regards the performance, a new-comer, 
Miss Nan Stuart, as the innkeeper’s wife, 
sang and acted with skill and charm, while 
Mr. Leslie Stiles, who impersonated the 
husband, made the most of his busy part. 
Mr. George Barrett was very amusing as a 
constable, but a little less of his fun would 
have proved even more effective. Of the 
songs by Mr. Hillier, ‘Dot and Spot’ and 
‘ Angling ’ were the most taking. 


M. ALBERT CaRRE will celebrate the 
centenary of the birth of Ambroise Thomas 
at the Paris Opéra Comique next Thursday 
by giving ‘Mignon’ with new staging and 
costumes, and with the following strong 
cast: Mlles Brohly (Mignon) and Nicot- 
Vauchelet (Philine), and M. _ Francell 
(Wilhelm-Meister). One act from ‘ Le Caid’ 
will also be given. 


M. Ferruccio Busoni will celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Franz 
Liszt by giving at Berlin six concerts, con- 
sisting entirely of the composer’s music, 
on the following dates: October 3lst, 
November 7th, 14th, 2lst, and 28th, and 
December Ist. Among the pieces is & 
transcription of the ‘Mephisto’ Waltz. 
Liszt wrote it first of all as a _ solo, 
then as a duet, and finally scored it for 
orchestra; and Busoni’s arrangement was 
made from the score. It would be interest- 
ing to include Liszt’s solo and Busoni’s 
transcription in the same programme. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER WELCH has written a 
study of ‘The Recorder and other Flutes 
in relation to Literature.’ The volume, 
which Mr. Henry Frowde will publish shortly 
contains 112 illustrations. : 


MEssRs. TREHERNE will publish ‘ A Short 


History of English Music,’ by Mr. Ernest 
Ford. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.-Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Mow.-Sar. ‘ Pagliacci,’ 2 and 8, Hippodrome. 
Turs. Messrs. Bauer, Casals, and Kreisler's Chamber Concert, 3 
ueen’s Hall. 
Wep. First Classical Chamber Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Sat. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Madame Albani’s Farewell Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 








DRAMA 


_—»~— 


THE TRIPLE BILL AT THE LITTLE 
THEATRE. 


At a series of matinées which will not 
interfere with the run of ‘Fanny’s First 
Play,’ now nearing its two hundredth per- 
formance, Miss Lillah McCarthy is pro- 
viding a very enjoyable programme. Light 
it might also be called, were not first place 
in it taken by Meredith’s fragment of a 
comedy, ‘The Sentimentalists,’ which calls 
for some concentration on the part of the 
listener. 

A second hearing of the two scenes does 
not incline us to modify the judgment already 
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passed in these columns as to the artificiality 
of the author’s style and his lack of the 
sense of the theatre. Fancy, wit, and 
poetic turns his dialogue has, but not emo- 
tional sincerity, even in its love-scenes, or 
directness. In his constant struggle to 
avoid the obvious, Meredith employs stilted 
phrases, far-fetched conceits, and roundabout 
expressions, which cause him to drift into 
preciosity even in a play which is in part a 
satire at the expense of preciosity. The 
lover's courtship of the prim young widow 
Astrea is lyrical without ringing true, 
because the lad rarely, if ever, gives simple 
utterance to his feelings, but twists his words 
as though he were indulging in a poetic 
exercise. Similarly, old Homeware, Astrea’s 
guardian, avoids simplicity of speech, and 
resorts to pompous circumlocution. 


Nor is Meredith to be excused on the score 
that English folk in the fifties used a more 
formal diction, even when talking privately, 
than is customary to-day. Thackeray’s 
dialogue, at its most formal, never gives the 
same impression of painful elaboration. 
The fault is in the author, who, great 
master though he was, hankered after the 
unfamiliar word or order of words, the 
fantastic thought, the sophisticated senti- 
ment. 


Looked at as a mere curiosity in artificial 
drama, ‘The Sentimentalists’ can afford 
a certain amount of pleasure, partly because 
the staging brings up memories of Early 
Victorian costumes, partly because its very 
preciosity demands some dexterity on the 
part of its interpreters. There is only one 
prominent member of the original cast in 
the revival, Miss Mary Jerrold, whose Lyra 
is as dainty a rogue in porcelain as hereto- 
fore. Miss McCarthy’s Astrea is at once 
more imposing and more affected than Miss 
Fay Davis's. Mr. William Farren’s Home- 
ware has more of the mannerisms of senility 
than the text warrants, but is at any rate 
a character-study. Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
as Arden puts as much fervour into his part 
as the author permits. 


The other two pieces are great fun. Mr. 
Granville Barker’s farce ‘ Rococo,’ which 
gives a droll picture of a family squabble 
over an heirloom and the rough-and-tumble 
to which it leads, richly deserves its place ; 
while Mr. Barrie’s eccentric little comedy 
‘The Twelve-Pound Look’ needs no fresh 
commendation. In the latter the actress- 
manageress now assumes—very successfully 
—the character of the typist which Miss 
Lena Ashwell “ created.” 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW seems destined to 
become a popular playwright at last. 
Always able to count on the support of a 
select minority, he is now in the way of 
conquering the larger public. So it would 
appear from the reception which his diverting 
comedy, ‘Man and Superman,’ receives at 
the Criterion. It is played to the accom- 
paniment of bursts of laughter, just as though 
it were the most rollicking of farces; and 
yet the same cynical philosophy of sex, the 
same insolence of wit, are there as once 
irritated our playgoing conventionalists. 
They must be getting used to the Shavian 
manner. At any rate, every point now 
goes home, every jest is caught up and 
hailed with amusement. 

A good deal of the credit for this state 
of affairs must be set down to the account 
of Mr. Loraine, who has started management 





with a revival of the piece. The buoyancy 
and virility of his acting in the part of that 
very modern and theoretical Don Juan, 
John Tanner, are irresistible. So fast is the 
ace at which the actor takes the hero’s 
ong speeches that their length almost escapes 
notice ; such dash marks his performance 
that Tanner’s wildest audacities of speech 
seem to reflect nothing more than the 
exuberant egoism of youth. Here is the 
ideal philanderer of Mr. Shaw’s conception— 
eloquent, hectoring, impudent—the man 
who fights against, and yet plunges more 
and more deeply into, sex-entanglement. 


It certainly needs a spirited Tanner to 
atone for the spiritless Ann of Miss Pauline 
Chase. This young actress’s enunciation is 
remarkably distinct, and she makes a pretty 
picture always, but she in no way realizes 
either the petulance or the self-assertiveness 
of Mr. Shaw’s heroine. Ann could never 
be supposed to typify the primitive woman 
seeking after her prey—man. Fortunately, 
accomplished players such as Miss Florence 
Haydon, Miss Agnes Thomas, Mr. Ernest 
Mainwaring, and especially Mr. Gwenn in his 
delightful portrait of Straker, the chauffeur, 
follow Mr. Loraine’s lead and emulate his 
vivacity, with the result that ‘Man and 
Superman’ furnishes one of the brightest 
entertainments that can be had just now 
at a London theatre. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S. 
NEW BOOKS. 


—o—. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Completing Dr. Rose’s Life of Pitt, 
Medium 8vo, xvi+596 pages, with Photogravure 
Plates, 16s. net. 


WILLIAM PITT AND 
THE GREAT WAR. 


J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Author of ‘ The Life of Napoleon I.’ 


In this volume Dr. Rose traces the career of Pitt 
from the year 1791 to his premature death early 
in 1806. Asin the preceding volume, ‘ William 
Pitt and National Revival,’ the events of this 
period are elucidated by many hitherto unedited 
documents. The two volumes together form the 
most complete life of William Pitt that has yet 
appeared, and will be a lasting contribution to the 
history of England. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NOW READY. eee Medium 8vo, xii—632 pages, 
. net. 


WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, with upwards of 250 Illustrations, 
21. 108. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


From the Reign of Charles VIII. to the Death 
of Mazarin. 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘The History of Renaissanee Architecture in 
England.’ 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., has for many years been 
engaged on a History of Renaissance Architecture in 
France similar to his well-known work on English Architec- 
ture published in 1897, which has become the standard 
treatise on the subject. The book is profusely illustrated 
by photographs, drawings by the author, and engravings by 
Du Cerceau, Perelle, and J. Marot, many of which are not 
easily obtainable. 











With many Illustrations. Uniform with ‘ Bases of Design.’ 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
WILLIAM MORRIS TO 


WHISTLER. 


Papers and Addresses on Art and Craft and 
the Commonweal. 
By WALTER CRANE. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE. Strictly limited to 
350 Copies. With Covers and End-Papers Designed by the 
Author. Uniform with ‘Ideals in Art.’ Medium 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with “The Barsetshire Novels.” 
READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


PHINEAS REDUX. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. A Sequel to ‘ Phineas Finn,’ 
2 vols, 38. 6d. net each. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


PHINEAS FINN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With a Critical Introduction by FREDERIC HARKISON. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 





To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. Il. Now Ready. Vol. I. previously issued. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 
With an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OSSORY. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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~ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. aia THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. Politics ana 











by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Double Section, SIMPLE—SLEEP. By | Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. By A. E. ZIMMERN. 8vo,. 
W. A. CKAIGIE. 5s. | witha Map, 8s. 6d. net. 
Seven volumes have now been published, and the Dictionary is complete 
akeieen THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. Being a Course 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF | ? Lectures delivered at Harvard University. By GILBERT MURRAY. 
econd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
CURRENT ENGLISH. adapted by H. W. FOWLER ang | 
F. G. FOWLER from the Oxford Dictionary. Large crown 8vo, 


pp. xii-1044, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; also on thin paper, in quarter pigskin, | CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. Part I.—Contain- 


5s. net ; in half-morocco, gilt top, 68. 6d. net. ing a Narrative of the Conquest and of the events which led up to it. 
Times.—** In everything that we ordinarily expect of a popular dictionary Part II.—Comprising a series of Articles on the Questions of Gallic 


—spelling, pronunciations, definitions, etymologies—it inherits the superiority and Gallo-Roman History—Ethnological, Geographical, Political, 
of the Oxford Dictionary from which it is adapted. In everything else that Military, &c.—relating to the narrative. By T. RICE HOLMES. 
ean concern a dictionary of language (and how much that is !) it is not only Illustrated with a Photogravure Portrait of Julius Caesar from the 
without a superior, it is literally without a rival.” Bust in the British Museum, a Map of Gaul, 8 Plans, and a few 


Diagrams. Second Edition, revised throughout and largely re-written. 
A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 8vo, 248. net. 
By C. OMAN. To be completed in 6 vols. 8vo, with many Maps, 


Plans, and Portraits. SIX ROMAN LAWS. Translated, with Introduction and 


Already published : Vol. I. 1807-1809, to Corunna. Vol. II. 1809 to ‘ RD $3, 
Talavera. Vol. III. 1809-10 to Torres Vedras. 14s. net each. Notes, by E.G. HARDY. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
Vol. IV., December, 1810-December, 1811 (Masséna’s Retreat, Fuentes 


o 
de Onoro, Albuera, Tarragona). With 18 Maps, Photogravure Portraits, | SELECTIONS FROM OVID.  Hercic and Elegiac. Edited 


and other Illustrations. 14s. net. [Immediately. | by A. C.B. BROWN. Crown 8vo, le. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. byc.k. L. FLETCHER | 
, ’ . . . 
and RUDYARD KIPLING. Edition de Luxe, Printed on superior |PLATO’S PHAEDO. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
er, containing 23 Original Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING, | 70, 58. 
ae on the Various Paslode of iter, 15 Coloured Plates and | Sa aay oe 
12 Black-and-White Illustrations by HENRY FORD, and 7 Maps. 


4to, 7s. 6d. net. ‘SHAKESPEARIAN PUNCTUATION.  3y Pp. 


Times.—‘* They may be said to have been successful in the present | : : : Sth We : ; 
venture, in spite of its enormous difficulty. With singular success the | rg ll aaa 8vo, printed with Fell types on pure linen-rag 


tedious and unessential have been eliminated.” | 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LIFE OF KING HENRY THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS BACON.  xaitay 


THE FIFTH. Written in 1513 by an anonymous Author known | with Introduction and Notes, by A. 8. GAYE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
commonly as ‘‘ The Translator of Livius.” Edited by C. L. KINGS- | 
FORD. With Introduction, Annotations and Glossary. 8vo, 8s. 6d. | 
net. | 


SO oO CHRONICLES | OF ENGLAND. og STORY OF THE COMETS. yo. r. caw. 


John’s College, Oxford, the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and the BERS. 8vo, with many Illustrations. Second Edition. 6s. net. 
Library of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat. Now printed for the 


fi : = . : 7 nY. “ ! 
a a an Introduction and Notes by R. FLENLE 8vo, | FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN. 2y o. HAnson. 


ANGLO - DUTCH RIV ALRY DURING THE | Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations in the text, and 12 Plates, 5s. net. 
FIRST HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH KANT'S CRITIQUE OF AESTHETIC JUDG- 


CENTURY. By the Rev. GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 8vo, 6s. net. | MENT. Translated, with Seven Introductory Essays, Notes, and 





SIX COMETS NOW VISIBLE. 


For a full account of Comets see : 


(The Ford Lectures for 1910.) Analytical Index, by J.C. MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE GREAT WAR, A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 
1793-1814. By 3. W. FORTESCUE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (The Ford| .~ Part I. ACCIDENCE. By the lateJOHN T. PLATTS. Revised and 

Lectures for 1911.) Enlarged by G. S. A. RANKING. Part II. SYNTAX. ByG.S. A. 


Featieas , , , RANKING. 8vo, 14s. net. 
__ Westminster Gazette‘ An extremely interesting, and in parts even a 7 
brilliant, historical study.” 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
FEDERATIONS AND UNIONS WITHIN THE iw wie REVISED VERSION, With Inestuton ona 


BRITISH EMPIRE. By H. E. EGERTON, 8vo, 8». 6d. net. 


Notes by Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE. With 4 Maps and 6 Illustrations 


Times.—‘** All modest students of Imperial problems will thank Prof. 
Egerton for having given them his timely and convenient book.” es cities 
ESSAYS ON ROMAN HISTORY. By H. F. PEL- Uniform with the above, by the same Editor. 


HAM. Collected and Edited by F. HAVERFIELD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 1. 6a. 


MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. A Text-Book of European History, 
EEGs, te SEUIEEE PRL. Caen doc,ubh ties, oo 02 (SR OONNEL OF OF LORE. ux 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 PAGES) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND 
MEDICINE. 
THE CUSTOM IN HIS DAY AND OURS. 


With the triumphant revival of ‘ Macbeth’ 
at His Majesty’s and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
at the New Theatre, it is interesting to 
compare the Elizabethan practice of medicine 
with that of to-day. 

Considering the marked difference in the 
number of drugs used then and now, we may 
well ask whether, when Macbeth exclaims, 
“Throw physic to the dogs,’ Shakespeare 
was inspired by the spirit of prophecy. 
Certainly many modern physicians are 
discarding drugs and are relying on careful 
diet, special food stuffs and hygienic measures 
for restoring their patients’ health. 

That distinguished medical authority Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby attests this statement. He 
writes: ‘“‘I am no advocate of drugs in 
general and, in fact, I believe that four- 
fifths or more of the present armoury of 
drugs might be permanently forgotten to the 
general benefit.” 

A distinguished consultant recently said 
to this writer: ‘‘I have resolved never to 
swallow another dose of medicine in my 
life and to avoid giving one to my patients 
as long as possible.” 


WHY MEDICAL OPINION HAS CHANGED. 


The reason for this new view is that 
doctors recognize that crude drugs produce 
less permanent results than those in what 
they call ‘the organic form” which are 
**chemically combined’’ with some food 
which intensifies their action. 

Such food stuffs are required in those 
conditions of the nervous system which 
are responsible for such symptoms as 
insomnia, restlessness, depression, lack of 
concentration, constant fatigue, loss of 
memory, &c. They are invariably due to 
the body’s inability to obtain enough 
phosphorus from its food supplies. 

In this connection Dr. Saleeby writes: 
“It is a curious fact that though phos- 
phorus by itself is of no food value to the 
body, yet, when it is combined with other 
elements, it is a valuable food, and is, indeed, 
absolutely necessary for life.”’ 

In discussing the foods best suited to 
supply this necessity, he states: ‘‘Sanat- 
ogen is definitely entitled to rank as a true 
food. More than that, it is a special nervous 
food : it actually helps to re-create the nerve 
machine.” 


PRACTICAL RESULT OF THE CHANGE. 


The practical result of these statements 
is proved by the extensive prescription of 
Sanatogen by doctors everywhere. 

A distinguished physician has written in 
The General Practitioner: ‘The variety of 
conditions of ill-health in which Sanatogen 
has proved so efficacious is, in itself, an 
indication of the value of this preparation.” 

Another distinguished physician writes in 
The Medical Press and Circular: ‘In 
Sanatogen we have a nutrient food of con- 
siderable value in all cases of acute or chronic 
phosphorus starvation.”’ 

All who have not tried Sanatogen 
(which is sold by all chemists at ls. 9d. 
to 9s. 6d. per tin) are invited to write 
to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., for a sample. 
If this paper is mentioned and two penny 
stamps are enclosed for postage, &c., a suffi- 
ciency will be sent to enable an opinion to 
be formed of its value, which has been attested 
by over fourteen thousand physicians, in- 
cluding ten physicians to crowned heads of 
Europe. ae & GC. 
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EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c, 
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P« 0 Pleasure Cruises 


By S.Y. “ VECTIS” from LONDON. 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA | Cr. X 9—Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 


21 days—Fares from 15 Guineas. 


Illustrated Programme fore by post. | 
P.&0 Offices { Northumberland Avenue, -- | London. 












































CHARCOAL 
BISCUITS 


BRAGG: 


Speedily Cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartbura, 
Impure Breath, Igdigestion, Diarrhoea, &c. 


PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS, 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession, 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1/. 

4/- per tin; Powder, 2/- and 4. per 

» bottle; Lozenges 1/14 per tin; Chocolates 1/- 
XX. Ny —wole com 

. Ld. 24, Wigmore St., Londes 





NOTES BY 





THE WAY. 


WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 

Author of ‘John Francis and the Atheneum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENZUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Liwitzp, London. 





THE THEOSOPHIST 


EDITED BY 


ANNIE BESANT. 


THE PRINCIPAL THEOSOPHICAL 


MONTHLY. 
In the volume now beginning the following will appear 
Theosophy in Great Britain - By Annie Besant 


Mysticism - - - . - By Annie Besant 
The Masters and the Way to Them - By Annie Besant 
A Study in Karma - - By Annie Besant 


Catholicism - By the Very Rev. Monsignor Benson 
Islam - - By the Right Hon. Ameer Ali 
Judaism : By the Rev. Dr. Strauss 


Theosophy and Social Reconstruction 
By L. Haden Guest 
Elementary Theosophy A Series by C. W. Leadbeater 
Ireland and India - - - By Margaret E. Cousins 
&e. &e. 

The monthly notes ‘On the Watch Tower’ are written 
by the Editor, who also contributes an article every 
month, as does also C. W. Leadbeater. ‘Rents in the 
Veil of Time,’ a record of the former lives of living 
people, will becontinued. There is a quarterly Literary 
ga oe — on October, January, April, and 
July. Many illustrations are also given. 

Price 1s. (post free 1s. 3d.). 
Subscription, 12s. per annum, post free. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
By ANNIE BESANT. 


Impending Physical Changes—The Growth of a World 
Religion—The Coming of a World Teacher—Self-Sacri- 
fice or Revolution—Dogmatism or Mysticism—England 
and India. 

Five of these lect were listened to with profound 
interest by vast audiences in the Queen's Hall, London, 
and were reported in full every week in the Christian 
Commonwealth, 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net post free. 








From any Bookseller, or direct from 


The Theosophical Publishing Society 


161, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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10 FOR 6d. 
20 , I/- 








The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


IRGINIA CIGARETTES 
John Player & Sons beg to draw the attention of 
connoisseurs to **PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes. 


They are distinguished by a superb delicacy, the result 
of a matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


2 Cigarettes are hand 
made and are on sale at the following prices: 


100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger Cigarette of the 
same quality. 


50 FOR 2/6 
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MESSRS. 


JACK’S LIST 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PAINTERS OF 
JAPAN 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 


Illustrated by 119 Reproductions in Colour and Collotype, 
of large size. 


The page measures 10 by 15 inches. These Illustrations comprise 
some of the rarest and finest of the works of the Old Masters of 
Japan. 


In two folio volumes, handsomely bound, at 25 5s. net per Set; 

also an édition de luxe, in which the plates (first impressions) are 

mounted on Japanese vellum, and a duplicate set in portfolio 

(limited to 150 copies, signed and numbered), at £10 10s. net 
per Set. 


“Qught to be looked upon as the standard for the Westerners to study 
Japanese art.”—Yosuio Marxino in the English Review. 


‘* How difficult it is to convey shortly to a public—unaccustomed and not a little prejudiced—the 
interest and the sterling importance of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s monumental volumes on the ‘ Painters of 
Japan.’......0f Mr. Morrison’s historical study it is unnecessary to speak at length, for it is bound to 
become the one indispensable authority for the English student...... All the various schools are passed in 
review, and many illustrations are given of the masterpieces that they produced.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘ Several circumstances combine to make the publication of this book an event of unusual import- 
ance in the history of literature dealing with the Fine Arts......There are probably not more than two 
men in England competent to deal with Mr. Morrison’s book on its merits as a history of Japanese 
painters, and we shall certainly not attempt the task. Briefly, he covers the whole subject from the 
seventh century down to the present day, school by school, with lucid accounts of developments and 
connexions and scholarly descriptions of the characteristics of individual painters. As a treatise on 
this particular branch of art his book may be gratefully accepted as ‘ definitive,’ complete, accurate, and 
embodying the results of the most recent opportunities for research. 
reer As we have tried toshow, the importance of the book asa history SPECIMEN PLATE FREE. 
of the special subject, great as it is, is outweighed by its importance in Please send me a Prospectus includ- 
relation to the subject of art in general. To find exact and extensive ing Specimen Plate of The Painters 
knowledge combined with sound conceptions and forcible and grace- } Of Japan (7. C. & £. C. Jack.) 











ful expression in a book about art is indeed rare. As a contri- NAME... 2202220 ceeerereeececeeees 
bution to the literature of art, this book is in the centre of things, MB cai denvisaasinccateakases 
and the moment of its appearance was particularly fortunate.” This form may be handed to any 








Bookseller. 


Standard. 


THE LOUVRE. 


By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL and PAUL G. KONODY. 

Illustrated by 54 Plates in Colour, on mounts. The pictures have been chosen 
to represent as far as possible the whole range of art of every country and school 
comprised within the limits of the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. They are dealt 
with according to schools, arranged in their chronological order, and accompanied by 
critical and explanatory notes based on the latest determinations and deductions of 
the leading art critics of the day. 

in 1 vol. (84 by 11), handsomely bound, 21s. net. 

“The authors have not missed any of the salient features, neither have they overlooked the 
researches of modern authorities.” — Atheneum. 

“* Will certainly come to be recognized as the standard work on the subject.”—Observer. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


One Hundred Coloured Plates. 

General Editor—T. LEMAN HARE. Joint Authors—PAUL G. 
KONODY, F. W. LIPPMANN, MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 
Complete in 2 vols. cloth, 21s. net the Set. 

‘It may be doubted if there is any other popular guide to the history 
of painting which gives such an admirably condensed account of a subject which 
has given birth to a whole library.”—Atheneum. : 

“The main thing is the illustrations, and these are undeniably beautiful.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 




















NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILES 
NOW READY. 


*.” The £200 Prize Book for Boys 
A NAVAL STORY 


Of absorbing Interest. Full of Funand Adventure. 


CONTRABAND TOMMY 


A Tale of the Dreadnought Era 


By CHARLES GLEIG (late Lieut. R.N.), 


Author of ‘Rebel Cadets,’ ‘Middy of the 
‘* Blunderbore,”’ ‘ Bunter’s Cruise,’ &c. 


Illustrated by MURRAY URQUHART. 
Cloth gilt, 5s. 


“Of the few naval story writers we have, 
Mr. Gleig stands in the front rank.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


KING ARTHUR'S KNIGHTS 


Stories from the ‘Morte 
D’Arthur ’ 
and the ‘Mabinogion’ 

Retold by HENRY GILBERT. 
With a Series of 16 Original Coloured 

Drawings and Binding Design by 

WALTER CRANE. 

Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Freely Retold by W. H. WESTON. 
With a Series of 16 Original Drawings 
in Colour by W. RAINEY. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A BEAUTIFUL EDITION ILLUS- 
TRATED BY A NEW ARTIST. 


ke .] HANS ANDERSEN'S 
/ FAIRY TALES 


Translated by H. OSKAR SOMMER. 
With a Series of 24 Original Drawings 
in Colour and Binding Design by 
CECILE WALTON, 

Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 

___7s. 6d. net. 


‘WONDER TALES OF OLD 
JAPAN 
By ALAN LESLIE WHITEHORN, 


Member of the Folk-Lore Society. 


Illustrated with a series of 12 Coloured Illustrations by 
SHOZAN OBATA. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
e 



























3. 6d. n 

A collection of simple tales of old 
Japan based on Japanese folk-lore. The 
fairy is not known in Japanese folk-lore. 
Instead we have the dragons, badgers, 
and goblins and such like, possessed of 
superhuman powers. The artist is as 
much imbued with the folk-lore of the 
Land of the Rising Sun as the author 
himself, and the combination of the 
work is a charming volume which 
should attract all young people. 


Selected by LOUEY CHISHOLM. 

109 Illustrations in Colour, 200 in Black and White. 
4to, artistically bound in cloth, 5s. net; also paper 

sides, buckram back, 5s. net. 

Thisis a very comprehensive collec- 
tion of nursery rhymes. The feature of 
the volume is the large number of 
coloured illustrations—about one to 
every page—by F. M. B. Blaikie, so 
favourably known as an illustrator. 
There is no other nursery rhyme book 
so packed with coloured plates at any- 
thing approaching the low price of the 
present volume; indeed, the book is 
absolutely unique, and takes its place 
at once as easily the best and fullest 
and most attractive nursery rhyme book to be had. 














London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long Acre, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.s New Books. 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. | Two Visits to Denmark. 
The Case of Richard Meynell. ‘Miedi fest! ba: Lp pon go Oh oe oe a 





By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ &c. ‘ 
October 26. ° 
The Courtier Stoops toweter 2 | Chawton Manor and its Owners: 


By Sir JAMES YOXALL, Author of ‘The Wander Years,’ * Chateau a Family History. 








Sagal, Se. ee By WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and MONTAGU GEORGE KNIGHT, of Chawton. With several 
“The Life of Edward Portraits in Photogravure and numerous Illustrations. Crown 4to, 


21s, net. [October 12. 


Earl of Clarendon. ————— watts 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P. With 18 Portraits, 2 in Photo- Packie enlen the Southern Cross. 














gravure. Small demy 8vo, 2 vols. 21s. net. By Mrs. MARGARET L. W DS. Auth f ‘The V ms 
_ Pall Mall Gazxette.—** A good specimen of a clear, painstaking, historical King *s Kevoke,’ ogg Large oor 4 om cal . oe t “ 
biography...... and provides plenty 0 of literary portraiture.” 
A Concordance to the Poems of Paul the Minstrel, and other Stories. 
Reprinted from‘ THE HILL OF TROUBLE’ and ‘THE ISLES OF 
W illiam Wordsworth. SUNSET.’ By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ 
‘From a College Window,’ &c. In 1 vol. with anew Preface. Large post 
Edited for the American Concordance Society by Prof. LANE COOPER, 8vo, 78. 6d. net. [October 12. 





Assistant Professor of the English Language and Literature in Cornell 
University. Demy 8vo, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 


Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury.—‘* This most admirable piece of work = M 
snesed a concordance which is certainly excellent in design, and which we have Leaves of the Tree. Studies In 
found most complete and accurate.” Biography 


A Homeward Mail : By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘From a 
_ ‘ College Window,’ &c. Large post 8v0, 7s. 6d. net. [ October 19. 
Being the Letters of Col. Johnstone from India. 


Edited by POWELL MILLINGTON, Author of ‘ To Lhassa at Last,’ 
seen» Mighty - geal ’ The Great Duke. 


aan By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D., Author of ‘Deeds that Won the 
J udg ments in Vatstion Empire,’ &c. In 2 vols. with Portraits and Plans. Crown pet a 
S His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author of *,” Apopular life of the great Duke of Wellington, dealing vividly with 
‘ Butter-Scotia,’ ‘The Scarlet Herring and other Stories,’ &c. Large post | each phase of his life: India, the Peninsula War, Waterloo, and his part in 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. politics. 




















Thin Paper Edition of 


Stanley J. Weyman’s Novels. 


(Author’s Complete Edition.) In 20 Volumes. Arranged Chronologically. With an Introduction 
in the First Volume by Mr. WEYMAN. In clear type and handy size. 
To range with Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels. 


Feap. 8vo, gilt top, each volume as. net in cloth; 3s. net in leather. 


Ready in October. 
Vol. 1. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Vol. 5. THE MAN IN BLACK. 


, 2. THE NEW RECTOR. 
» 3. THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. | ” & UNDER THE RED ROBE. 


» 4 A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. » 7 MY LADY ROTHA. 


Vols. 8—14 ready in November. Vols. 15—20 ready in December. 
Prospectus on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to“ THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream's Buildings, Chaucery Lane, B.C 0. 
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